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Northern White Cedar . INSULATED 


TELEPHONE WIRES 
“Continue to serve you best. 0 nn '. 
For genuine economy use these HAVE you 
good poles always ... our poles USED THIS NEW 

with character... 
TREATED OR PLAIN 
& MICHIGAN) fj Stowe 
wire - exactly where the 
POLE & TIE CO. ete ies «= 
& Northern and Western ‘Poles { FRANKEL 


CONNECTOR CO., Inc. 
ewberry, Mich. ¢ Grand Rapids, Mich. 177 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 


Strategically Located Yards 
Quick Shipping Service 
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NAUGLE POLES 
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POLE VALUE 
NAUGLE POLE & TIE CORP. 


PENCE BLDG., MINNEAPOLIS ae 
All Splices Made with 
Are Quiet . . . 


When you make the line joints 
with NICOPRESS SLEEVES and 
the practical NICOPRESS Tool 


you are sure that every single 
Re Erainerin line joint will be positively proof 





against all air and moisture— 
PIE GER and this, of course, means noise- 
weed less splices. 


Besides, you'll find that it's the 
easiest and quickest way to make 
.f; : uniform joints that are stronger 


Eee than the wire itself. Get com- 
3 eg ear Street, plete information. Write today— 





Wayne, Indiana 





THE NATIONAL 
TELEPHONE SUPPLY COMPANY 
5100 Superior Ave. _— Cleveland, Ohio 
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Record your 


Elapsed Time with the ELECTRIC Calculagraph 


Accuracy in your records of overtime will 
avoid dispute with subscribers when excess 
time is charged—will win the appreciative 
these 


cooperation of your operators. For 


reasons, most modern managements are in- 
stalling the electrified Calculagraph, which 
records (PRINTS) elapsed time on the toll 
ticket—TO THE SECOND. 

The Electric Calculagraph (pictured above) 
is equipped with a self-starting synchronous 


THE CALCULAGRAPH 


50 Church Street Dept. 16 





CALCULAGRA 


motor for 60 cycle and either 20 or 100 volts 
regulated alternating current. THIS MECH- 
ANISM CAN BE FITTED TO YOUR Model 
6 CALCULAGRAPH. 

Send us the serial numbers of Calcula- 
graphs in your exchange, and we will send 
you estimates of cost for converting them to 
electrics, together with complete information 


on the new Model 30. 


COMPANY 
New York City 
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lt Does More— 
AUTOMATICALLY! 


Carbons Shift Automatically 





Carriage Opens Automatically 
Completed Forms are Released 
Automatically 
New Forms Lock Into Place 
Automatically 


Carriage Closes Automatically 


SEE FOR YOURSELF—Ask for a demonstration 
on your own work. Compare it, feature by feature, Reverse tabulation, carriage 


; return and spacing-up are con- 
I with any fanfold machine that you have ever seen. trolled electrically by one key! 


I BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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POINTS OF SUPERIORITY IN THESE 

























NEW oe TELEPHONE CORDS 


BRONZE ALLOY 
ACETATE INSULATION 1 













CONDUCTORS 
The Double Wrapped Con. 
ductor Ribbon is Bronze Alloy, 
With improved moisture-resisting selected for its greater physical 
and body-acid resisting qualities. strength and ability to withstand 
Its improved insulation resistance hard usage without breaking. 
minimizes possibilities of electrical MOISTURE-PROOF 
leakage. . 5S IMPREGNATION 
mianht @ pent 
TATE insulation is 
Cords of three con- impregnated with a special non- 
ductors or more are corrosive moisture-proof com- 
twisted together so as to give pound providing additional protec- 
maximum flexibility, uniformity tion against electrical leakage. 
and less liable to kink. SUPERIOR 
LONG WEARING WORKMANSHIP 
OUTER BRAID Each cord i — 
_ ach cord is manufactu: 
The —_ —— a in accordance to the high- 
texti e “_~ “¢ ae est standards of work- 
in outer braid, assuring manship, and thoroughly 
long life. tested. 
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HAVE YOU RECEIVED YOUR FREE LENZ CORD CHART? 
For all types of switchboards and instruments. 


FMNAMANN = 
Seen teteset ee 
Vb 






SEND FOR SAMPLE CORD TODAY! 
We will gladly submit sample Lenz Telephone = 
Cord for your personal inspection. = FREE to Telephone engineers and managers! 


LENZ ELECTRIC M FACTURING CO. 


1751 NORTH WESTERN AVENUE e e ESTABLISHED 1904 e e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
NR EES SS AT A RRR 
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“| Shortcuts in the Installation 
i Of Central Office Equipment 


pan By RAY BLAIN 


war RESULTS OF EXPERIENCE in the 
> installation of common battery 
ghly multiple switchboards, as set forth 
in article of three parts. (Part one 
published last week.) This section PORK ASRS 
takes up the various steps in- geese 
volved in connecting up the sapacauantnnamten 
switchboard—particularly the task Z 

of making up end of the switch- 
board cable. Care in splicing mul- 
tiple and making tests insures 
successful installation. Illustration 
to right shows multiple type an- 
swering jack switchboard now in 
common use, with a line lamp 
associated with each line jack 


hanna 
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EFORE STARTING to make- thread for large ones. Some prefer jacks, 10 per strip, from the switch- 
up the end of a switchboard to use the six-cord thread doubled in- board to the intermediate distrib- 
made cable, a forming board should stead of the 12-cord, even on the uting frame. Each answering jack 





be constructed by drilling properly- 
spaced holes to set nails into a piece 
of board. Other nails can be set to 
hold the jack and lamp strips in place 
while being connected. 

After the cable has been fanned- 
out, the form should be sewed with 
a good grade of linen thread com- 
monly referred to as “lockstitch.” 
The locking type stitch should be used 
and each stitch pulled tight enough 
to make a compact and neat cable 
form. Care should also be taken to 
have the pairs all straight and break- 
ing-out properly at each stitch to 
make the form smooth and neat. 

The size of the cord to be used is 
another often disputed subject. Or- 
dinarily, though, six-cord thread is 
used for small forms and 12-cord 


large forms. 

Where the last pair leaves the 
form, a double stitch should be made. 
Cord of one size should always be 
used to lace the entire form. Some 
specify that a form should have a 
second boiling-out after it has been 
completed, though this is not ordi- 
narily observed. 

Formerly, it was considered neces- 
sary to shellac all forms after com- 
pletion, though this practice has been 
discontinued with most companies of 
late. This shellac is sometimes used 
on the skinners where the wire is 
bared to prevent the insulation from 
raveling when soldering. 

On the answering jack type switch- 
boards 40-pair cable is generally used 
to extend two strips of answering 


has a tip, ring, sleeve and lamp wire. 
A 20-pair cable with 20 single wires 
is generally used to extend the mul- 
tiple jacks, 20 per strip, from the 
switchboard to the main frame. These 
jacks have tip, ring and sleeve only. 
The answering jack cable run is 
usually placed near the bottom of 
a switchboard and the multiple cable 
toward the top on the multiple shelf. 
With this system a three-conductor 
jumper must be run on the interme- 
diate distributing frame to associate 
an answering jack with the proper 
line. A two-conductor jumper must 
be run on the main frame to asso- 
ciate the cable pair with the line. 
Often the intermediate distribut- 
ing frame and the main frame are 
combined. This practice is quite sat- 
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isfactory in the small and medium- 
sized exchange when using the an- 
swering jack type multiple switch- 
board. 

The multiple type answering jack 
switchboard, which has a line lamp 
associated with each line jack, is now 
in common use. This type switch- 
board does not require an interme- 
diate distributing frame, as_ the 
cabling of the multiple jacks and the 
lamps are terminated on four-pin 
blocks mounted on the horizontal side 
of the main frame. 

The tip, ring, sleeve and lamp 
wires from the switchboard and re- 
lay rack can be bridged together 
either on the main frame or the relay 
rack. In most installations the main 
frame is the most convenient point 
to make this bridge. 

A 40-pair cable is used to extend a 
20-line jack strip with its associated 
lamp strips from the switchboard to 
the main frame. A similar cable is 
used to connect the main frame to 
the relays. 

The associated answering jack 
type switchboard has the advantage 
that it automatically distributes the 
load among the operators. In some 
cases all lamps but one are removed 
from each line and each operator an- 
swers her own lights. 

In other boards different colored 
opals are used; as an example, an 
operator will answer her white lights 
first, then green, and, lastly, red. The 
lamp colors are staggered on each po- 
sition so that perfect teamwork be- 
tween well-trained operators is 
tained. 

In other boards, each multiple ap- 
pearance is equipped with lamps and 
all operators answer as many of them 
as possible. There is some danger of 
operators over-riding the busy with 
this system except on a feature 
switchboard when, in most cases, the 
first plug inserted gets the call and 
the second operator’s set will not cut- 
in on the circuit. 

The multiple answering-jack type 
switchboard is an ideal type where 
only one operator is used at night, 
for she has no difficulty in answering 
all calls on the board from a single 
position. 


ob- 


Place Board Spacer Between 
Layers of Multiple Cables 


With the associated answering 
jack multiple the 40-pair cable has a 
thickness corresponding to the mul- 
tiple jack strip. Thus, to make the 
cable stack properly it is necessary to 
place a board spacer about equal to 
the thickness of the lamp strip be- 
tween each layer of multiple cables. 
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The cable may be lashed to these 
spacers and in the event of trouble 
be raised together when multiple 
wedges are used. Long iron pins 
screwed into the iron work between 
each panel may be used in lieu of the 
wood spacers if desired. 

All line and cut-off relays should 
be mounted on the relay rack before 
starting to run-in the cables. If the 
battery and ground wires are not to 
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The Group of 40-Pair Cables Going to Each 
Bay of the Relay Back May Be Butted 
Even at a Point Near the Top and Formed 
Into a Large Cable Feeding the Relays or 
it May Be Butted Staggered Down the 
Bay So as to Have as Much of the Cable 
Protected With Outside Braid as Possible. 


laced in the main cable forms, 
they should also be connected. Ordi- 
narily, time will be saved if all cables 
are placed between the main frame 
and relay rack before starting to boil- 
out or connect them. 

Since the cables to the relay rack 
and the switchboard are generally 
lashed together on the main frame 
vertical run, this part of the job may 
be delayed until later when the mul- 
tiple cables from the switchboard are 
being run. The two cables which 
bridge on the horizontal side of the 
main distributing frame should al- 
ways be fanned-out and connected at 
the same time. 

The group of 40-pair cables going 
to each bay on the relay rack may be 
butted even, at a point near the top, 
and all formed into one large cable 
feeding the relays of that bay, or 


be 





butted staggered so as to have ag 
much of the cable protected with the 
outside braid covering as possible, 
We have used both methods and con- 
sider both entirely satisfactory. The 
single large cable is perhaps the neat- 
er of the two, however. 

The cable should all be carefully 
stacked on the cable rack or runway 
so that each one can break-off at the 
point desired without crossing any 
others if possible. The cables to the 
relay rack should be stacked in the 
same manner as that from the frame 
to the switchboard. 

Cable may be stitched to the rack 
or clamped down with special wire 
clamps provided for that purpose. 
Either method is satisfactory, though 
the stitching is generally considered 
neater. It is necessary, of course, to 
sew each layer of cables separately 
as they are placed on the cable rack. 

It is generally considered desirable 
to connect all line and cut-off relays 
before starting on the switchboard 
multiple. A forming board construct- 
ed somewhat like a shelf may be used 
to form the cable for each strip of 
ten lines and cut-off relays. This 
board may be held in place with “C” 
clamps attached to the side of the re- 
lay bay and moved up or down as the 
work progresses. We have found it 
best to work from the floor up, as 
better clearance for working is pro- 
vided. 

In soldering on some of the minor 
type relays, due to the confined space, 
we have found it desirable to slip a 
small piece of fiber board between 
the punchings. This prevents solder 
running back into the clamping block 
of the relay where it is difficult to 
remove and may cause trouble. 

It is now possible to obtain short 
multiple cables made up in the fac- 
tory. This simplifies considerably the 
work of installation on the job. What 
this means is that all cables between 
line jacks and lamp jacks are com- 
pleted, and on one end the punchings 
are “spudged” for the extension of 
the cable to the main frame and relay 
rack. 

Spudging is merely the running of 
a toothpick through the hole in the 
punching while the solder is hot, so 
that the second wire may be added 
easily later. With this system the 
installation is simplified; it is neces- 
sary only to connect one cable to each 
multiple strip, regardless of how 
many appearances it may have in the 
switchboard. 

To install the line and lamp strips 
with multiple cables attached, the en- 
tire bottom row of the complete mul- 
tiple should be placed before any of 
the second row is started. The rear 
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: This Part of the Job 
The Cable Can Also ita A May Be Delayed Until 
Be Installed on the aod ' ee on Later When the Mul- 
Cable Runway in Its , 4 tiple Cables from the : 
Proper Position, sot Ba _—_ , Switchboard Are Run. we 
Stitched in Place and ; ': : 
pace, Cut to the Proper 
lip a Length for Connecting 
Ys Gian aoe Se To Install the Line and Lamp Strips With Multiple 
older — . SNE Cables Attached the Entire Bottom Row of the Com- 
block ff , 4 ‘oe lete Multiple Should Be Placed Before Any of the Sec- 

\ ' ‘ és ; ond Row Is Started, as Shown Below to the Right. 
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mul- 7 ’ | Bridge on the Horizontal 
. Side of the Main Frame 
ny ol ‘ . Should Always Be Fanned- 
rear \ Out and Connected at the 
Same Time, as Shown Above. 
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cable should be placed first and start- 
ing with the first 20-number strip of 
the high hundred. If a four-panel 
switchboard multiple is used, this 
will be the 300. 

After the first 20-pair strip of each 
hundred of the complete multiple has 
been placed, then the second 20-pair 
of each hundred group and the sec- 
ond row should be placed. Webbing 
and wood spacers should be installed 
on each row of cables as they are 
completed. 

We have found it good practice to 
place the reel of switchboard cable 
on jacks in the terminal room. The 
end may be threaded through the 





proper location in the main frame, 
along the cable rack, into the turning 
section to a convenient point for con- 


necting to the short multiple. We 
have also found it best to secure the 
fanning beard with “C” clamps at a 
convenient height on the switchboard 
for working in splicing the end of 
the cable to the multiple. 

After this splice has been com- 
pleted the multiple can be placed in 
the proper panels and all jack fasten- 
ers tightened. The battery and 
ground leads should now be connected 
to the common wires. The cable can 
also be placed on the cable runway in 
its proper position, stitched in place, 
and cut to the proper length for con- 
necting on the main frame. 

One man can work to advantage 
connecting the two cables on the 
main frame, one from the multiple 
and one from the relays, while a sec- 
ond man is connecting the second 
cable to the short multiple. Two in- 
stallers can make very good progress 
working together in this fashion. 

The skinners on the short multiple 
cables should be of the proper length 
to permit the cables to lay in the cor- 
rect position on the multiple shelf. 
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We have found that the use of special 
skinning pliers for removing the in- 
sulation from the wires is desirable. 
These pliers are similar to the con- 
ventional long-nose type but have a 
shorter and more blunt nose. This 
gives more surface and leverage for 
mashing the insulation and, when 
properly used, eliminates the possi- 
bility of nicking the wire as when 
the regular long-nose pliers are used 
for this purpose. 

The skinners should be drawn tight 
in the jack punching and the bare 
end pulled back along the insulated 
wire. The end of the insulation 
should be pulled against the side of 


After the Cable Has 


Been Fanned Out, the 
Form Should Be Sewed 
With a Good Grade of 
Linen Thread, Using a 
Stitch Commonly Re- 


ferred to as ‘‘Lock- 


stitch.”’ Each Stitch 
Should Be Drawn Up 
Securely to Make a 


Compact Form. 


the punching so as to form a binder, 
as a further precaution against fray- 
ing of the insulation. Care should be 
taken though not to get any of the 
insulation in the hole of the punching 
as this is detrimental to good solder- 
ing. 

Special care should always be taken 
in soldering on a multiple strip. We 
believe that all possible time should 
be used for this work, as haste may 
mean a few rosin joints and serious 
later trouble. We prefer to use a good 
electric soldering iron with a *ths 
inch point, formed similar to a 
screw-driver blade but somewhat 
thicker at the base. 

Only one side of the point should 
be tinned, as this tends to prevent 
solder from dripping from the point. 
A good portable soldering iron holder 
should be provided and the iron kept 
in it at all times when not in use. 
Serious trouble can be caused by 
dropping a hot soldering iron in the 
wrong place. 

Only the best grade, and a small 
size of rosin core wire solder should 
ever be used in switchboard work. 
The punching and wire should be well 
heated so that the solder fluxes well. 


Solder should never be piled-up on a 
jack punching. 

The hot iron should be held on the 
punching until it is heated thoroughly 
and all rosin burned-out, then pulled 
off to the rear with a wiping motion 
to remove all surplus solder. Care 
should always be taken to fill the hole 
in the punching with solder to insure 
a good connection. After cooling. the 
bare end of the wire should be 
clipped off. 

Each strip of jacks and lamps 
should be carefully inspected after 
placing in the switchboard and _ be- 
fore covering with the next strip. 
The skinners should also be dressed 
and straightened with a hook tool 
generally referred to as a “button 
hook.” This is a simple tool which 
can be easily made-up locally from a 
piece of heavy wire. 

Some connect temporary battery to 
the switchboard and test all lines in 
each strip of 20 as they are connect- 
ed. This method takes a little more 
time but is probably worth the effort. 

Fuse wire of the proper current 
carrying capacity should be used in 
lieu of alarm type fuses in testing, 
as they generally blow frequently on 
a new board during the test period. 
The fuse lugs on a whole position 
should be bridged together and one 
piece of fuse wire used to feed bat- 
tery to the complete position. 

We have two fairly large switch- 
boards which were installed more 
than three years ago and have never 
had a case of multiple trouble on 
either of them. We were very care- 
ful in splicing the multiple and then 
connected the battery and tested all 
lines as each strip of 20 was con- 
nected. Certainly, the result has been 
worth the effort in our case and we 


believe it will prove likewise in 
others. (To be concluded) 
vv 


Japanese Speculate in 
Installation Privileges 


Applications for emergency installa- 
tions of telephones in Japan proper 
during the fiscal year beginning April 
1, 1937, totaled 587,549, according to 
an official Domei news agency report. 
This represents an increase of 65 per 
cent over applications of the preceding 
year. Only one in 10 of the applicants 
will receive a telephone, however, the 
selection to be made by lottery. 

It is believed that the great increase 
in the number of applications is due to 
speculation. Winners of lucky numbers 
may readily sell their telephone instal- 
lation privilege for considerably more 
than the original cost according to 
assistant U. S. Trade Commissioner 
Carl H. Boehringer, of Tokyo. 
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With the Associated Answering Jack . In Soldering Minor Type Relays, it 
Multiple the 40-Pair Cable Has a : Has Been Found Desirable—Owing to 
Thickness Corresponding to the Mul- the Confined Space—to Slip a Small 
tiple ack Strip. To Make Cable Piece of Fiber Board Between the 
Stack Properly It Is Necessary to Punchings, as Shown Below. This 
Place a Board Spacer About Equal ey Prevents Solder from Running Back 
to the Thickness of the Lamp Strip . Into Clamping Block of Relay from 
Between Each Layer of Multiple ’ Which It ts Difficult to Remove and 
Cables as Shown to the Right. or a my Where It May Cause Trouble 


Special Skinning Pliers, as Shown in Illustration Be- 

low (to the Left), Have Been Found Very Useful in 

Removing Insulation from Wires. Although Similar to 

the Conventional Long Nose Type, These Pliers Have 
a Shorter and More Blunt Nose. 
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IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


By FRANCIS X. WELCH 


Special Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


WITH TEMPO ABATED in capital city, TELEPHONY’S 
Washington correspondent provides its readers with 
an interesting sketch on the city as a going com- 
munity with a bit of historical background. People 


who live and work there. 


Spirit of city changed 


to that of a metropolis unique in world history 


HE LATTER part of Septem- 
ber is usually the time when the 
city of Washington takes a last 
brief nap before the stir of fall ac- 
tivities. It is in many ways a pleas- 
ant period. With Congress out of the 
way, the turmoil of legislative wran- 
gle is gone, and the tensity of fall 
administration activities has not yet 
begun. The flow of summer tourists 
has diminished and Washington, for 
a few days, is left more or less to 
herself. 

It is a season of reunions for the 
thousands who labor on Uncle Sam’s 
regular payroll or whose work other- 
wise keeps them here, such as doc- 
tors, lawyers, merchants, lobbyists, 
and what not. The end of the vaca- 
tion period brings them together 
once more. The first tang of fall chill 
has driven summer heat from the 
streets. And the city itself with all 
its parks, shady trees, lawns and 
shrubbery is still quite green, un- 
touched as yet by the searing fingers 
of autumn. 

The assembling college students 
(for Washington vies with Boston as 
an educational center) lend an air of 
gaiety to an atmosphere already col- 
ored by the return of the diplomatic 
corps from summer visits, and the 
taking down of tell-tale board bar- 
riers from the windows and doors of 
fine residences whose masters have 
been abroad. 


UCH BEING the tempo of the 

Washington scene, and there 
being no pressing regulatory busi- 
ness at hand, perhaps TELEPHONY 
readers might like a little sketch just 
about Washington for a change 
not a piece after the manner of a 
Cook’s tour or a Baedeker guide book, 
reeking with population figures, 
dates, dimensions, maps and other 
statistics of the city’s bare anatomy, 
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but just a little chat about the city 
as a going community, about its un- 
derlying spirit, and a word or two 
about the kind of people who live and 
work here. 

Compared with other large cities 
on the Eastern seaboard, Washing- 
ton is a baby in years. When the 
Federal government moved to its 
new permanent home in 1800, the 
city existed mostly on paper. One 
wing of the Capitol and the Presi- 
dent’s home had been completed, but 
much of the city area was a marsh. 

The present site of the Lincoln 
Memorial was almost perennially 
under water during the spring floods 
of the Potomac. A few taverns (some 
of doubtful repute) surrounded Capi- 
tol Hill, but the more substantial 
members of Congress and the diplo- 
matic corps preferred to live in the 
established city of Georgetown, five 
miles westward, which had been a 
flourishing port at the head of Po- 
tomac navigation as early as 1750. 


T IS INTERESTING to read, in 
some of the correspondence of our 

early statesmen, bitter complaints 
about the “Wilderness City” and 
“Capital of Mudholes and Huts.” A 
New York congressman, for exam- 
ple, demanded that the high bushes 
in the “lonesome highway” between 
Georgetown, where he lived, and the 
Capitol building be cut down to af- 
ford less cover for loitering high- 
waymen who preyed upon the pass- 
ing coaches. The “lonesome high- 
way” is now Pennsylvania Avenue, 
one of the most heavily-traveled 
thoroughfares in the country. 

Small wonder it was that after the 
British fleet in 1814 had wiped out 
the few humble buildings which then 
constituted Washington, there was 
strong opposition in Congress to the 
appropriation of a half-million dol- 


lars for the rebuilding of the capital 
city. Many members wanted to aban- 
don the swamp capital in favor of 
Philadelphia, New York, or a South- 
ern city. Fortunately for the city’s 
future, the developing jealousy be- 
tween the North and South pre- 
vented any decision as to where the 
capitol should be removed. So it 
stayed where it was, probably by de- 
fault. 

But though it lacked the stability 
and polish of older eastern cities, 
Washington even then had one ad- 
vantage that is responsible for its 
proud position today as the most 
beautiful city in America and, some 
say, the world. It had a plan. It also, 
by very reason of its destitute new- 
ness, had no inhibitions or traditions 
to interfere with that plan. 

It was able to start absolutely 
from scratch without the handicap 
of vested interests which now make 
the narrow rambling streets of the 
“old sections” of such cities as New 
York, Boston, and even its own small 
neighbor, Georgetown, more quaint 
than attractive. 

Washington’s plan was prepared 
by the celebrated French engineer, 
Major Pierre C. L’Enfant, under the 
personal supervision of George 
Washington, who had practically dic- 
tated the Potomac site for the na- 
tion’s capital in the first place. It 
has since been internationally ac- 
knowledged as a masterpiece of city 
planning. 

Progress on the plan, however, 
was very slow. At times it seemed 
almost that it had been abandoned; 
as, for example, when cheap row 
houses were allowed during the 
Civil War period to overrun the sec- 
tion south of Pennsylvania Avenue 
which the L’Enfant plan had re- 
served for a broad parkway or mall, 
extending from the Capitol to the 
White House. 

It took many years and consider- 
able money to condemn all this pri- 
vate property, which had sunk to 4 
near slum level in the post Civil War 
days. The World War caused an- 
other setback when the Federal gov- 
ernment had to slap together a num- 
ber of ugly plaster board huts to 
house overflow governmental activi- 
ties during the emergency period. 
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Since the Hoover administration 
much tangible progress was made 
and at this writing the mall proper 
is nearing completion. 

When it is completed, Washington 
will resemble the city which Presi- 
dents Jackson, Lincoln and Cleveland 
knew about as closely as a modern 


streamlined limousine resembles a 
pre-war flivver. Historic Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, for example, will 


probably yield to the new Constitu- 
tion Avenue as the great parade 
street. Most of the new department 
buildings now flank Constitution 
Avenue. In Cleveland’s time, this 
was a cheap residential district. In 
Lincoln’s time it was a swamp, and 
in Jackson’s time a good bit of it was 
under water. 


N A NUMBER of other ways 

Washington has grown up and 
the spirit has changed from that of 
a pleasant, small southern city to a 
metropolis so unique that nothing in 
the world is quite like it. Certainly 
capitals of other great nations are 
quite different in tone. Most of them 
are very old cities, having an exist- 
ence quite independent of the govern- 
ment. 

London, Paris, Rome, Berlin, and 
Moscow are first of all cities, then 
capitals. Washington is simply the 
capital. That’s about all there is to 
it. No manufacturing or industries 
whatever. There are a few old-line 
residents, and a fair number of 
transient students. Otherwise half 
of Washington works for the gov- 
ernment and the other half works 
for the first half, such as merchants, 
professionals, utility workers, etc. 

With the absence of heavy com- 
merce, the well-paid high-type of em- 
ployment (over 80 per cent white 
collar) keeps Washington neat and 
stylish. Port development has been 
deliberately discouraged (although 
the Potomac offers access to the high 
seas almost as direct as Chesapeake 
Bay gives to neighboring Balti- 
more). The city does not want smelly 
docks and brawling seamen nor in- 
dustrial smoke to ruin the white 
marble of its government buildings. 

Just the same, the usual home- 
town spirit is lacking in Washington. 
It is a city of outlanders. The big 
majority of people you meet in 
Washington come from some place 
else, either with a government job or 
looking for one. The WPA guidebook 
for Washington says that nobody of 
much importance ever came from 
Washington and indeed one wonders 
where the natives disappear to. May- 
be folks born in Washington just get 
discouraged after a while and leave. 
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(Note: This writer was born and 
raised in Washington.) 

Perhaps in the old days things 
were different. Henry Adams re- 
marked that when he visited his 
grandfather President John Quincy 
Adams, there were picket fences 
along F Street—now the city’s main 
business street. That sounds rather 
old homish. But with people coming 
in and moving out with different ad- 
ministrations, one has to look in the 
corners of the city for evidence of 
civic tradition. 

In the Southeast section there used 
to be quite a settlement of German 
families, but most have died off and 
their descendants moved away. This 
writer can recall a fairly thick Irish 
section in the center of the city nick- 
named “Swamp Poodle,” but it is 
now about obliterated by the inva- 
sion of negro residents. 

Racially, the city is pretty much of 
a piece since merger of the early 
German-Irish settlements with the 
average native stock. There are a 
few Jewish and Italian families scat- 
tered over the city—virtually no 
other foreign extraction. With the 
exception of a miniature Chinatown 
of about three city blocks, there are 
no racial settlements as in nearly all 
other Eastern cities. The negroes, 
who comprise nearly a fourth of the 
population, provide the only obvious 
and substantial racial variation. 


ASHINGTON never was much 

of a home town, even as early 
as 1860 when its population was a 
mere 60,000. The political spoils sys- 
tem deterred most government work- 
ers from staying on or building fine 
homes. Since Cleveland the Civil 
Service has lent some stability to the 
tenure of clerks and subordinate of- 
ficials, and during this period the 
city has grown steadily to its present 
size of about 600,000. National emer- 
gencies, however, contribute to the 
instability of Washington as a resi- 
dent city. The World War and the 
New Deal are two examples of events 
that make temporary bulges in the 
capital’s population. 

For community spirit one has to 
look over the borderline into neigh- 
boring Maryland and Virginia. A 
number of communities in Maryland 
are so much a part of the metropoli- 
tan area of the capital that, unless 
you are familiar with the city, you 
never know when you are driving out 
of Maryland and into the District of 
Columbia. The Virginia side is sepa- 
rated from the city by the Potomac 
so that three highway bridges mark 
the separation more noticeably. 

Coming back to Washington 


proper, like all large cities it is evolv- 
ing a number of smaller satellite sub- 
urbs within its own district borders. 
Georgetown, of course, always was 
distinct and, thanks to a housing 
shortage elsewhere, it has had a pro- 
nounced real estate revival during 
the New Deal. Many officials have 
taken pleasure in remodeling its 
quaint residences for modern usage. 
Here, incidentally, is situated the 
modest little art studio in which Tom 
Corcoran and Ben Cohen did much of 
their bill drafting and brain trust- 
ing. 

3rookland on the northeast edge 
of the District of Columbia is a rel- 
atively new section, still growing. It 
is nicknamed “little Rome” because 
of the large number of Catholic in- 
stitutions assembled there, including 
the Catholic University of America. 
Chevy Chase is the fashionable sec- 
tion in the extreme northwest edge 
of town and is pretty well built up 
with fine houses. 

Petworth is a more modest resi- 
dential community on the northern 
edge and Cleveland Park is a similar 
development on the west end of town, 
north of Georgetown. Mount Pleas- 
ant is an older middle class district 
north of the business area. Le Droit 
Park is the “black belt” around the 
Senator’s ball park. 


EOPLE outside of Washington 

always wonder about the “N. W.,” 
“N. E.,” “S. W.,” “S. E.,” business 
that one has to go through in ad- 
dressing a letter to Washington. The 
explanation is an interesting com- 
mentary on the city’s growth. 

L’Enfant originally planned that 
the Capitol building should be on a 
hill in the center of the theoretical 
area of the city. From the Capitol, 
three streets, (North, South and 
East Capitol streets), and Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue were designed to di- 
vide the city in about equal quarters, 
N. W., N. E., S. E., and S. W. This 
was to simplify the street plan which 
numbered all streets running north 
and south and lettered the east-west 
streets alphabetically. 

This street plan should make it 
sasy for visitors, although they often 
get confused by the avenues, all 
named after states, which radiate 
like spokes from the Capitol and 
White House and criss-cross the out- 
lying sections. (The avenues are 
handy for moving traffic fast and 
making pretty little parkway circles 
and triangles at the intersections, 
but they are confusing to strangers. ) 

The joke of it all was that L’En- 
fant expected the city to grow east- 
ward along East Capitol street. If 
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you look at the statue of the Indian 
princess on top of the Capitol dome, 
you will notice that she was placed 
so as to face the East. There was 
good reason for expecting this trend 
because the eastern section is level 
flat land bounded by the eastern 
branch of the Potomac. L’Enfant 
probably visualized southeast water- 
front mansions to which statesmen 
could drive by coach in 15 minutes 
from the Capitol, and later board a 
private ocean-going yacht anchored 
right off their own front lawn. 

Just why the city never grew up 
as it was supposed to is a civic mys- 
tery. Some old-timers claim that the 
landholding Dutch families in the 
southeast section were too thrifty for 
their own good during the develop- 
ment period and newcomers went out 
to the west side rather than pay 
fancy prices. 

Anyhow, real estate men in the 
period right after the Civil War 
managed to put over the idea that 
Northwest was “the section,” and the 


idea certainly took and stuck. Iron- 
ically, some of the most difficult 
marshy terrain bordering Rock 


Creek (which is only a puny trickle 
most of the time—no way compar- 
able to the Potomac outlook) was 
drained at great expense and became 
the most fashionable section while 
Southeast still marks time. 

Indeed, the Northwest section has 
grown so out of proportion to the 
other three that to the outsider it 
may well seem somewhat ridiculous. 
Northwest not only includes all the 
business section but is approximately 
three times more populous than the 
other three sections combined. Con- 
necticut and Wisconsin avenues, par- 
allel arteries of the Northwest, are 
strung out in the shape of a ham 
bone until now some people living on 
the outskirts of Chevy Chase actually 
spend as much as three-quarters of 
an hour getting downtown to work 
on a street car. In rush-hour traffic, 
a private automobile cannot do very 
much better. 

Much of this distorted develop- 
ment was due perhaps to snob-appeal 
salesmanship. Diplomats, officials, 
and others were given the idea that 
one simply must have the magic 
“N. W.” in one’s address to be fash- 
ionable, and so Northwest has grown 
out on the city’s map like the tail 
that wagged the dog. 

As for the other sections, both 
Southeast and Southwest are cut off 
by the Potomac and cannot expand 
beyond given limits. What there is 
of the Southwest section consisis 
mostly of government parkways, plus 
a predominantly negro district. 
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COMING 
CONVENTIONS 


Telegraph and Telephone Sec- 
tion, Association of American 
Railroads, The Medinah Club, Chi- 
cago, October 5, 6 and 7. 

Independent Pioneer Telephone 
Association of the United States, 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, October 
14. 

United States Independent Tel- 
ephone Association, Hotel Ste- 
vens, Chicago, October 12, 13, 14 
and 15. 

Canadian Independent’ Tele- 
phone Association, King Edward 
Hotel, Toronto, Ontario, October 
20 and 21. 

Virginia Independent Telephone 
Association, Monticello Hotel, 
Charlottesville, November 1 and 2. 











Southeast and Northeast both remain 
principally the living quarters of 
modest wage earners. 

It may seem strange, with people 
going miles out in the Northwest to 
live, that there are districts in the 
Southwest, literally a stone’s throw 
from the Capitol building, which are 
given over to miserable negro tene- 
ments. Ironically enough, the nat- 
ural setting for this section is beau- 
tiful. 

One street with the ugly name of 
“Half Street,” runs right along the 
lovely Potomac river bed, overgrown 
with weeds—not even docks are 
there. If a picture of the squalor 
were taken from this angle with the 
dome of the Capitol in the back- 
ground, you’d swear it was a fake. 
Here the deep channel and swift cur- 
rent of the river afford no shelter for 
the pesky mosquitoes that plague 
most of the shallower river banks up- 
stream. 

Capitol Hill, which takes it name 
from the building, is not much of a 
hill really. It always struck this 
writer as a boy as being okay for 
roller skating but not nearly steep 
enough for sledding during the all 
too rare snowfalls in Washington. A 
Pittsburgh citizen probably would 
call it an ant hill. 

The Capitol building itself is al- 
ways a thrill for a red-blooded Amer- 
ican. Aside from its memories of 
historical debates going back to the 
days of Webster and Calhoun, the 
building is by any standard a mag- 
nificent edifice. Visitors are never 
disappointed with the Capitol. They 
may gasp at the pure white Grecian 
beauty of the new Supreme Court 
building across the parkway, and 
long remember the rich, elaborate in- 


terior of the Library of Congress 
next door (which houses the original 
Declaration of Independence and 
Constitution), but they invariably 
return to linger before the Capitol 
dome. 

Because Washington is such a cos- 
mopolitan town, it does not often im- 
press new residents as being a par- 
ticularly neighborly or social city, 
except perhaps among the simpler 
folks in the Northeast section who 
keep pretty much to themselves. 

Washington society is divided into 
four general cliques which are al- 
most mutually exclusive except upon 
certain formal scheduled occasions 
when they come into contact and 
move out of it as inexorably as some 
astronomical eclipse. The four groups 
are: the Congressional set, the Serv- 
ice set (Army, Navy, Marine Corps), 
the Diplomatic Corps, and the Ad- 
ministration or Resident set. 

The first two are on such a tran- 
sient that they rarely build 
homes or locate here permanently. 
The diplomats, while housed in hand- 
some, permanent embassy and lega- 
tion buildings, are also changed 
often. 


basis 


ASHINGTON has fewer old 

families than other cities. Its 
general characteristics are as hard 
to define as the mongrel variety of 
accents one hears spoken here. By 
geographical location it should be 
slightly Southern. Yet one will hear 
the murdered “r’ of the New Eng- 
lander, the flattened diphthong of 
East Side New York, and the nasal 
twang of the Middle West as fre- 
quently as the Southern drawl. The 
native Washingtonian, if you man- 
age to locate one, is likely to talk 
in any manner, often a combination 
of all the accents he hears. 

Of night life, Washington has a 
fair amount but it is respectably 
closed at early hours. Local sports 
usually run over into Maryland for 
more convivial hospitality, especially 
on Sundays. Then there are always 
trips to New York or Atlantic City 
for real celebrations. The city has 
one legitimate theater, the manager 
of which has assured this writer that 
Washington audiences are the coldest 
and most critical in the country. 
Movie temples are legion and taxes 
are very low considering the high 
quality of municipal service. 

All the local utility services are 
privately operated except the munici- 
pal waterworks. Gas and electric 
service are both excellent and cheap. 
They are operated under a ‘“Wash- 
ington Plan” of sliding scale profit- 
sharing which has become a model 
of regulation all over the country. 
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ephone men should not have to be 
told that the capital city has the 
greatest density in telephone stations 
of any city of the world, with more 
than 35 telephones per hundred popu- 
lation. A close runner-up is San 
Francisco. 

ty transit is fairly good and not 
expensive. The taxicabs are incred- 
ibly cheap and numerous. There are 
over 4,700 cabs in the District, more 
than the combined number of cabs 
in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Chi- 
cago. One can ride anywhere in the 
central city area for 20 cents. It’s 
really quite freakish. 

But there, this piece is beginning 
to sound like a tourist guide after 
promising that it wouldn’t. Anyway, 
such is Washington. It’s a beautiful 
city as you have often been told, but 
perhaps a boring one if you stay in it 
too long. The monotony of it may re- 
mind you of a vast, glorified Grand 
Hotel. Remember the tag line in that 
play? “People come and people go, 
but nothing ever happens.” Well, it 
doesn’t happen to Washingtonians 
anyway. 


a 
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Ohio Association 

Schedules District Meetings 

The plans of the Ohio Independent 
Telephone Association to hold fall dis- 
trict meetings began with a meeting on 
Friday, October 1, at Warren. Two 
others have been scheduled for Tues- 
day, October 26, at Kenton and for 
Tuesday, November 2, at Troy. 

President Gustav Hirsch and Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Frank L. McKinney 
of the association cordially invite, and 
urge, that telephone company manag- 
ers and other workers attend these 
district meetings. 

The Warren meeting was the first 
held in that city for many years and 
was attended by a large number of tele- 
phone men in the northeastern and 
eastern sections of the state. The War- 
ren Telephone Co. was host to the tele- 
phone men on this occasion. 

The meetings at Kenton and Troy 
will attract many telephone men by 
reason of the fact that the telephone 
companies in both cities have recently 
completed installation of automatic 
equipment. The Kenton Telephone Co. 
and the Troy Telephone Co. will act as 
host at the meetings in their cities. 

vv 
Virginia Convention 
Set for November 1 and 2 

The annual convention of the Virginia 
Independent Telephone Association will 
be held November 1 and 2 at the Monti- 
cello Hotel, Charlottesville, according to 
a recent announcement by Secretary- 
Treasurer A. U. Meadows, of Bristol. 
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United States Independent 
Telephone Association 


Forty-first Annual Convention Program 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 12 


9:00 A. M. REGISTRATION, 25th Floor Lobby—-Members, 
Guests, Visitors—Open Duration of Convention. 
VISITING EXHIBITS 

2:15 P.M. GENERAL OPENING SESSION: Siatements by 
Secretary Chas. C. Deering, General Attorney Alfred L. 
Geiger, President John H. Agee and Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent Louis Pitcher. 

IN MEMORIAM—Frederick B. MacKinnon, Houck Mc- 
Henry, H. Lester Harris. 

6:30 P. M. ANNUAL CONFERENCE AND DINNER STATE 
ASSOCIATION EXECUTIVES. ‘State Association Prob- 
lems,” H. M. Stewart, Executive Secretary, Pennsylvania 
State Telephone and Traffic Association. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 13 


10:00 A. M. DIVISION CONFERENCES 

Accounting, Chairman, Ranford Dunlap, Auditor, Telephone 
Bond and Share Company. 

Commercial, Chairman, Frank T. Byrne, Commercial Su- 
perintendent, Rochester Telephone Corporation. 

Plant, Chairman, Carl Brorein, Vice-President and General 
Manager, Peninsular Telephone Corporation. 

Traffic, Chairman, L. F. Shepherd, General Traffic Super- 
intendent, Central Group, General Telephone System. 
2:30 P. M. GENERAL SESSION: Address: “The Practical 
Side of the Depreciation Problem,” by E. C. Blomeyer, 
Vice-President, Theodore Gary & Company. 

Address: “The Echoes of Life,” Dr. John L. Davis, New York. 


THURSDAY, OCTOER 14 


10:00 A. M. GENERAL SESSION: Address: “The Inde- 
pendents’ Problem of Handling Special Services,” by Edwin 
M. Blakeslee, Connecting Company Agent, Central Group, 
General Telephone System. 

Address: “The Independent Pioneer” by Loren M. Berry, 
President, Independent Pioneer Telephone Association. 
Demonstration of Phone-Photo—Sending Pictures by Tele- 
phone. 

2:15 P. M. GENERAL SESSION: Address: “Telephone 
Progress and Public Relations,” by Stanley Edwards, Editor, 
“Telephony.” 

“Lapp-Hanna Symposium,” or exchange of ideas, by Dr. 
John A. Lapp, Assistant Labor Relations Administrator of 
Public Works, Washington, D. C., and Phil Hanna, Editor, 
Chicago Journal of Commerce. 

4:30 P. M ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING, INDEPENDENT 
PIONEER TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION. 

7:00 P. M. BANQUET ENTERTAINMENT AND DANCE OF 
INDEPENDENT PIONEER TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 15, 10:15. GENERAL SESSION: Discussion: 


“Rulings of the Rural Electrification Administration,” by 
Chas. C. Deering. 

Address: “Rural Fire Insurance and the Telephone,” by 
R. C. Reno, Vice-President, Telephone Management Com- 
pany. 

OPEN FORUM. 


STEVENS HOTEL, CHICAGO 


Manufacturers’ Headquarters—25th Floor 











Illinois Telephone Men Study 


All Phases of Telephone Business 


AN EXCELLENTLY-ARRANGED PROGRAM and care- 
fully-selected topics, together with a high attendance 
record, made this year’s convention of The Illinois 
Telephone Association an unusually successful one. 
Officers’ reports were distributed throughout the 
sessions. Capacity crowd attended annual banquet 


YITH A LARGE opening at- 
tendance which reached pre- 
depression levels on the sec- 

ond day, the 33rd annual convention 
of the Illinois Telephone Association 
demonstrated the strength and sta- 
bility of one of the state’s premier 
industries. The addresses and discus- 
sions showed that Illinois telephone 
people are interested in the genera! 
phases as well as the details of the 
business and all the various outside 
influences which may affect it. The 
convention was held at the Pere Mar- 
quette Hotel in Peoria, September 
22 and 23. 

The program showed that a great 
deal of consideration had been given 
to its arrangement and the selection 
of topics. While the subjects were of 
a general nature, they were all topics 
in which the telephone people are 
much interested. Instead of having 
one devoted almost exclu- 
sively to business, the reports of the 
officers were distributed so as to head 
the program at each session. 

The only change made in the board 
of directors was the election of A. R. 
Patterson, Dixon, to succeed Louis 
Pitcher, resigned. The directors re- 
elected are as follows: 

C. R. Brown, Springfield; A. S. 
Crane, Jacksonville; Donaldson 
Coombes, St. Louis, Mo.; E. D. Glan- 
don, Pittsfield; Dr. R. E. Gordon, El 
Paso; J. H. Hardy, Springfield; H. A. 
Joslyn, Sycamore; J. I. Kennedy, 
Freeport; H. G. Lankford, Chicago; 
R. A. Lumpkin, Mattoon; C. F. Mel- 
ick, Eureka; P. J. Ramsey, Chicago; 
R. G. Roadstrum, Galesburg; Dr. 
J. G. Schwarz, Jerseyville; Earl Stice, 
Altamont, and R. B. Still, Blooming- 
ton. 

The election of officers at a meet- 
ing following the general session 
Thursday noon resulted in the re- 
election of present officers as follows: 


session 


President, C. R. Brown, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of operations, Illinois 
Commercial Telephone Co., Spring- 
field; vice-president, H. A. Joslyn, 
president and general manager of the 
DeKalb-Ogle Telephone Co., Syca- 
more; secretary-treasurer, A. J. Par- 





c. R. BROWN, 
Re-elected President of The 
Telephone Association, Stated in His 


of Springfield, Ill., 
Illinois 


Annual Address That While Business 
Has Improved in the Telephone 
Field, ‘“‘Constantly-Increasing Costs 
of Operation Have More Than Kept 
Pace With Revenues, Resulting ina 
Decline in Net Earnings." 


sons, Springfield, and general coun- 
sel, Ben B. Boynton of Springfield. 
Resolutions were adopted extend- 
ing appreciation to the speakers and 
others who contributed to the success 
of the convention program. Another 
resolution was adopted endorsing the 
program of observance of the 150th 
anniversary of the formation of the 
Constitution of the United States. 
The banquet and entertainment on 
Thursday evening attracted an un- 


usually large crowd which filled the 
hall to capacity. The entertainment 
was enjoyed by all, and everyone 
present appeared to be in excellent 
spirits and participated in the eve- 
ning’s gaiety, which was concluded 
with dancing. Gayly-colored favors 
passed out to the crowd added to the 
festivity of the occasion. 

Annual Address of 

President C. R. Brown 

Calling to order the opening ses- 
sion of the convention, Wednesday 
morning, September 22, at 10 o’clock, 
President C. R. Brown of Springfield 
extended a welcome to an unusually 
large attendance. In a brief and 
concise address he reviewed the prob- 
lems confronting the industry in the 
state. 

“Since we last met here in conven- 
tion,” said Mr. Brown, “changes 
have taken place in national business 
and economic conditions directly af- 
fecting our industry. Some of these 
changes have been helpful, while 
others present problems of consider- 
able concern to us in our present and 
future operations. 

“Unquestionably there has been a 
general improvement in business; 
and in this I believe all telephone 
companies have participated through 
station gains and the increased use 
of toll service, all of which have re- 
sulted in gross revenue improvement 
that ordinarily would and should re- 
sult in increased net earnings. 

Unfortunately, however, such does 
not appear to be the case. Constant- 
ly-increasing costs of operation have 
more than kept pace with revenue im- 
provement, resulting in a decline in 
net earnings which becomes of seri- 
ous concern if our properties are to 
be adequately maintained, the invest- 
ments of our security and stockhold- 
ers protected, and a reasonable re- 
turn in interest had thereon. 

Our problem then seems to be one 
of maintaining an equitable ratio be- 
tween revenue and expenses to prop- 
erly maintain and protect the prop- 
erty and to provide a fair return on 
investment. 

It is, of course, possible in some 
measure to control costs of operation 
by seeing that all needless operations 
and functions are eliminated and 

(Continued on page 22) 
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4.433 DIAL 


THE FAMOUS TYPE 24 DIAL, BRILLIANT PERFORMER FOR OVER 
TEN YEARS, NOW FURTHER REFINED TO “SILENT PAWL” ACTION 

































































Since its introduction over ten years ago, the Type 24 
dial has gained world-wide recognition, and is in use by 
almost every civilized country of the globe. Its qualities 
of endurance, accuracy and quietness set dial standards 
still unapproached by any other type. Its famous “thou- 
sand year" life test stands unequalled by any other com- 
mercial dial mechanism. 





Now we announce the Type 24A36 dial with an incredi- 
The Type 24A36 Dial will 


bly quiet pawl mechanism! The "click" has been removed ordinarily be furnished 
" . - . equipped with the "regu- 

—yet the basic long lived Type 24 mechanism remains lar" finger plate as illus- 
e trated above, unless other- 

unchanged. It has merely gone silent. Turn the finger wien wpestiied ta the ender. 


plate forward—scarcely a sound is heard! Release it and 
a subdued whir is the only audible evidence that the dial 


has any mechanism. 


Interchangeable with all existing Type 24 dials, the new 
24A36 can be had equipped with either the "regular" or 
the "cutaway" finger plate. See illustrations at right. 





Consistent with our policy of incorporating technical 


Those who prefer the “cut- 


improvements of proven merit into our products as rapidly away" finger plate (which 
v ‘ improves visibility and fa- 

as such developments are perfected, the silent dial will be cilitates cleaning of the 
‘ number plate) may have 

standard equipment on all telephones of our manufacture dials so equipped on spe- 
cial order at no extra 


in the future. 


charge. 


TELEPHONE, COMMUNICATION LING 


Distributed by 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO., LTD., Chicago 








(Continued from page 18) 

that full value is received for each 
dollar expended. There are, however, 
certain factors over which manage- 
ment has no control. I refer to taxes 
both national and state and the cost 
of equipment and material used in 
the conduct of our business, all of 
which have increased at an alarming 
rate during the past 12 months. 

Another factor becoming of in- 
creasing concern is rural electrifica- 
tion. We would not want to deny the 
convenience and comfort of electric 
service in the rural home; neither 
do we want its use to deprive these 
rural homes of the convenience and 
protection afforded by the telephone. 
This can readily happen through the 
construction of electric lines of a 
type that will destroy commercial 
telephone service unless large ex- 
penditures are made to rehabilitate 
and metallicize telephone lines over 
which adequate and_ satisfactory 
service has been rendered in the 
past. 

If this burden of additional cost, 
both in capital accounts and future 
maintenance, must be borne by the 
telephone company, as_ recently 
stated by Mr. Carmody, director of 
the government’s REA projects, it 
may well follow that the charge for 
rural telephone service will have to 
be increased to an extent that may 
seem prohibitive to our subscribers— 
and this should not be permitted to 
happen. 

This will be an ever-present dan- 
ger unless an attitude of fairness is 
taken by both national and private 
electric interests as to the division 
of cost of changes in telephone cir- 
cuits made necessary entirely by the 
construction of rural electric service 
lines. 


Do Not Delay Action 


on These Problems 

“I cannot offer any fixed formula 
for the solving of these problems, 
as they appear largely matters of in- 
dividual management. I do suggest, 
however, if you are confronted with 
any one of them, that you do not 
delay corrective action. 

If it be rural electrification, insist 
on the protection of your property 
rights; if it be excessive operating 
cost, your answer may be a general 
improvement of your physical plant 
or changes in type of equipment and 
service that will reduce operating 
costs to the point where the net 
available provides an adequate re- 
turn on your capital account. Should 
the latter be the case I would recom- 
mend such improvement. 

If your study discloses that the re- 
quired relief can be had only through 
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an increase in rates for service, do 
not be afraid to file an application 
for such rate increase with the IIli- 
nois Commerce Commission. It is 
the duty of the commission to see 
that a company, efficiently-managed 
and fairly capitalized, receives a fair 
return on its investment; and I have 
no reason to believe relief would not 
be granted. Undoubtedly, your sub- 
scribers generally would approve of 
such action when your case is hon- 
estly and fairly presented to them. 
The relationship between manage- 
ment and employe is one in which, I 
believe, we all are vitally interested 





A. J. PARSONS, of Springfield, Iil., 

Who Has Capably Served as Secre- 

tary-Treasurer of The Illinois Tele- 

phone Association for Many Years, 
Was Reeiected to Office. 


and one which should be considered 
in an open-minded and sympathetic 
manner. 

It is essential for all that this re- 
lationship be harmonious, each rec- 
ognizing that common problems can 
best be solved when approached in a 
spirit of frankness and fairness. It 
has been my experience that but few 
people are unreasonable if fully in- 
formed on the matter in which they 
are interested. The Golden Rule 
might well be followed in such deal- 
ings. 

The activities of your association 
since our last meeting have been 
many and varied. A report of these 
will be given by Mr. Parsons to 
whom I wish at this time to express 
my appreciation for his helpful co- 
operation during the period in which 
I have had the honor of serving as 
your president. Great credit is due 
him and his able assistant, Mrs. 
Workman, for the capable and effi- 
cient handling of the association’s 
affairs.” 


Although J. H. Agee, Lincoln, 
Neb., president of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association, 
was scheduled to address the conven- 
tion on “The Art of Communication 
in Continental Europe,” Mr. Avee 
devoted considerable time to condi- 
tions in Europe and presented a most 
interesting and illuminating discus- 
sion. 


Lessons from Europe 
by Telephone Man 


Mr. Agee stated that one sees 
things in Europe that he is not ac- 
customed to seeing here. Social, 
economic and _ political structures 
originated in Europe and are still 
there. “See Europe,” said Mr. Agee, 
“as it represents the civilization of 
hundreds of years.” 

The telephone service, as Mr. Agee 
observed it, is good although he said 
some say European service is not. 
He found it prompt, with some delay 
on long distance calls. He made only 
two calls, which were completed after 
rather short delays but the transmis- 
sion was good after the connection 
was established. 

“We hear that telephone rates are 
lower in Europe than in this country, 
especially in Sweden,” continued the 
speaker. “There are reasons why 
they could and should be lower, but 
in my opinion they are not lower ex- 
cept on long distance. 

“The service is almost universally 
automatic and there is no rural devel- 
opment. This must be weighed care- 
fully for in this country rural service 
is a burden and must be subsidized. 
The town subscribers demand the 
building of miles of rural lines to 
reach the farmers and, therefore, 
they must pay a higher rate to carry 
the rural subscribers. Europe has 
no rural lines, for the farmers do not 
live on the land. They live in small 
communities and go out each day to 
work the land. Italy is the exception; 
there the people live on farms. 

“Everything in Europe is built 
with the idea of permanency and so 
one sees miles of lines with concrete 
poles. In cities there are many iron 
and steel poles with less depreciation 
and the rates not so high as in this 
country.” 

“A comparison of costs,” the 
speaker pointed out, “should take in 
the permanency of construction, less 
depreciation charges, no rural lines, 
and lower labor costs. The operators 
are paid about one-half the salaries 
here and linemen and groundmen in 
Italy receive about $1.50 a day. The 
rapid changing of money value 
should also be considered. In May the 
lira was worth five cents; in late 
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July 3% cents, a discount of 20 per | 
cent in five weeks’ time. So if costs 
are compared, at the five-cent ex- 
change rate they are bound to be 
higher than when compared at the 
lower exchange rate. The rates, how- 
ever, are no lower than here. 


Most European Telephones 
Are Government Operated 


‘Most systems are owned and op- 
erated by the governments with the 
telephone, telegraph and _postoffice 
all in one. Italy does not operate the 
telephones. Measured service with 
meters is found in the large cities 
with the local rate about the same as 
in cities of comparable size here.” 

Discussing the general conditions, 
Mr. Agee stressed the great building 
and new construction program car- 
ried on by the government in Italy. 
The program included the erection 
of apartment buildings and buildings 
for the development of the youth. 
After the world war 30 per cent of 
the people in Italy were said to be 
illiterate; that is, they could not 
write. 

Mussolini, Mr. Agee stated, must 
be conceded one of the world’s great- 
est men. He is well-educated and 
has a wide experience. He started a 
fascist program dealing with im- 
provement of Italy’s people. He 
planned health, youth and _ public 
works’ programs. Fascists recognize 
property rights, however, and people 
live on their land. Mussolini found 
it necessary to tax the lowest paid 
workers, those getting one dollar a 
day. Even the bachelors are taxed. 

Observing the fascist program in 
Italy, Mr. Agee said that it seemed 
the New Deal here is following in the 
steps of fascism. In Italy, education 
of children begins at five years and 
t is necessary to take the physical 
program. One sees children of that 
age drilling; when nine years old, 
one hour daily is definitely set aside 
for military study; when 15 years 
the boys are given a uniform, guns 
and ammunition, and they must pro- 
duce them at intervals for inspection 
and go two or three times yearly to 
training camps. 

This program was instituted 15 
years ago and now one can see the 
effect of the military program. Mus- 
olini can call to arms at a moment’s 
notice every man between 18 and 45 

ears of age. There are estimated 
to be 3% millions of men and boys 
equipped for instant service. Others 
ire equally equipped for different 
branches of military service and 
verything points toward war so far 
is Italy is concerned. 


aa ay f a 
“The individual has no liberty, | 
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To Poles 12,600 Miles Away 





In IRAQ, half way around 
the World, the camel, for centuries, 
has provided the principal means of 
communication. Today the telephone 
aided by Cook Equipment is providing 
faster, surer, dependable communi- 
cation. 

The Cook S-6 Terminals in this ship- 
ment are destined to be cut into a 
cable plant in Basrah, Mesopotamia. 

It is not unusual to see strange names 
of foreign lands on shipping cases on 
the Cook Electric Company truck. 
Cook quality and dependable per- 
formance are known the world over. 


COOK ELECTRIC CO. 


2700 SOUTHPORT AVE. CHICAGO 
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declared the speaker. “He is being 
fed and taken care of, but has no 
rights. There is no program except 
the fascist; no program except that 
of Mussolini; newspapers cannot ex- 
press themselves—they have no 
liberty.” 

In Germany, Mr. Agee found no 
difference except that Hitler is not 
so smart as Mussolini and is inferior 
intellectually. Mature Germans are 
chafing under Hitler’s program. 
Many a German is quaking today for 
fear that generations back a Jew 
will be found in his ancestry. A 
Jew cannot accumulate property and 
is checked up daily. Hitler has at- 
tacked the Catholic church, which 
has created great enmity, and he has 
also attacked the Protestant church. 

“Hitler will have his hands full to 
keep down some kind of a revolu- 
tion,” declared Mr. Agee. ‘People 
are not used to going to the polls 
and voting as Hitler says. They must 
go to the polls, however, and vote the 
one ticket. The Germans have been 
free and independent for too many 
generations to put up with that. 

Americans must watch their step 
not to get away from the funda- 
mental principles built up over 150 
years and go toward a dictatorship. 
In times of great national stress, 
people look to a leader, but the min- 
ute you have a dictator, you have to 
do as he says. Russia, Germany and 
Italy are the great countries having 
dictators. England, France and 
America are the only great powers 
where people can do as they please— 
and America should remain that 
way.” 

Utility Accounting of 

Plant and Depreciation 

Fred Kleinman, Springfield, chief 
accountant, Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission, discussed “Innovations in 
Utility Accounting with Regard to 
Plant and Depreciation.” Mr. Klein- 
man pointed out that regulation was 
not forced on the utilities but came 
from within the industry and the 
utilities would not now favor a re- 
moval of regulation because of giv- 
ing them a monopoly. Uniform sys- 
tems of accounts are imperative, he 
declared. 

The subject of property valuation 
has received great emphasis but in- 
formation was found to be lacking, 
he declared. The uniform system of 
accounts for telephone companies 
was not changed since 1913. In 1930 
various states adopted changes and 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, in 1934, adopted the recom- 
mendations of the states and the 
principles were promulgated in ac- 
counting for power systems. 
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Mr. Kleinman summarized prop- 
erty records as: 

Original costs. 

Segregation of plant costs. 

Continuing property records. 

Depreciation and amortization. 

The speaker discussed each briefly 
in turn and declared that now is an 
ideal time to change to the continu- 
ous plant inventory. 

“The expense involved in this sys- 
tem of accounting,” said Mr. Klein- 
man, “cannot be ignored. Once a 
system is established, the upkeep is 





HARRY A. JOSLYN, of Sycamore, 
lll., Has Been Reelected Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Illinois Association. He 
Is President and General Manager of 
the DeKalb-Ogle Telephone Co. with 
Headquarters at Sycamore. 


very small. It is admittedly expen- 
sive but not unreasonably so. Only 
a small amount of time is required 
to keep up the system and it may be 
easily handled day by day.” 

In concluding, Mr. Kleinman 
pointed out that if the benefits from 
the system of accounting were only 
to the regulatory body, it would be 
justified when the aid given to finan- 
cial departments is considered. Even 
the managements, he declared, will 
find advantages in the proposed 
system. 

The nominating committee was 
selected and appointed in accordance 
with the association’s custom, result- 
ing in the following committee: 

Chairman, R. A. Lumpkin, Mat- 
toon; Dr. R. E. Gordon, El Paso; 
J. I. Kennedy, Freeport; W. C. Heyl, 
Waterloo; R. P. Dexter, Galva; F. 
Trautwein, Morrison; O. R. Roach, 
Bloomington; F. A. Norris, Mon- 
mouth and E. J. Howells, Peoria. 

In his report as secretary-treasurer 
given at the opening of the second 
session on Wednesday afternoon, 
A. J. Parsons of Springfield, noted 


the enrollment of five member com- 
panies and one associate member, 
The association has lived within its 
income and is in good financial con- 
dition, he stated. 

Directors have attended the quar- 


terly meetings of the board and com- 
mittee members have served the as- 
sociation, frequently at much incon- 
venience to themselves. President 
Brown, the secretary stated, has ad- 
dressed most of the district meetings 
and given liberally of his time in fur- 
therance of association work. 

Mr. Parsons urged members to 
make still greater use of the many 
facilities of the Springfield office. 
The toll business cleared this year, 
through the Independent Toll Clear- 
ing Co., has reached an all-time peak, 
and the cost of performing this serv- 
ice for the companies will be lower 
than ever before, he said. 


Secretary-Treasurer Tells of 
Association’s Work 

“It is a pleasure to present a brief 
review of the major activities of 
your association since the last annual 
meeting,” said Mr. Parsons. 

“In November last year the Illi- 
nois Supreme Court held that the 3 
per cent state public utility tax did 
not apply on ‘industrial use of tele- 
phone and telegraph.’ This decision 
was handed down in a suit brought 
by the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. in 
which it argued that it was illegal to 
collect a tax on industrial messages 
over the telephone and telegraph 
lines if the industrial use of power 
and water was exempted. 

Immediately after this decision the 
executive committee of your associa- 
tion met with representatives of the 
state department of finance and 
aided in the definition of ‘industrial 
use’ and in the drafting of rules and 
regulations relating to the public 
utility tax act. The rulings of the 
department were then mailed by 
your Springfield office to all tele- 
phone companies in the state. 

On February 12 of this year the 
state supreme court held that the 
act was unconstitutional. This de- 
cision was in a case brought by the 
city of Chicago and other municipal- 
ities owning and operating utilities, 
which claimed that they were exempt 
from the tax. The court ruled against 
them, but declared the entire act in- 
valid because it exempted sales of 
gas, water and electricity for indus- 
trial use. 

The 60th General Assembly con- 
vened in January and on March 11 
passed a new law restoring the tax 
and attempted to correct the defects 
of the old act. The new law has not 
been contested. 
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ONLY ONE CONTACT! 





PRICE $44.00 EACH 
F. O. B. Elyria 





TELERING 





RELIABILITY 


Order One NOW for a 30-day Free Trial 


Reliable ringing service is 
essential in providing sat- 
isfactory telephone serv- 
ice. 

Use TELERING and pro- 
vide the MOST reliable 
service at the LEAST cost. 


Current Consumption 
negligible. 


Positively No Radio 
Interference 


Directly converts Commer- 
cial Alternating Current 
to Telephone Ringing Cur- 
rent. 

You can always depend 
upon our full co-operation 
and prompt service. 


Sold by Leading Telephone Distributors 


TELKOR, Inc., ELYRIA, OHIO 








COPPERWELD 
non-rusting GUY STRAND is 
born with NINE LIVES 


. and there’s no mystery about it! 


Copperweld’s long life is pro- 
vided by the thick welded-on 
layer of pure copper. Use non- 
rusting Copperweld for guys, 
messenger and cable rings 
because its “nine lives” mean 
permanence and economy. 
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COPPERWELD STEEL COMPANY 









Glassport, Pa. 


COPPER BRONZE - 
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WHERE dependability counts — only the 
highest quality electrical products will do. 
One such quality product is Western Elec- 
tric Lead Covered Cable —a cable whose 
dependability is insured by the most ex- 
acting of manufacturing standards. 

But that’s not all. Out of its roster of 
60,000 electrical items Graybar is pre- 
pared to meet any necd of a telephone 
industry. And behind every Graybar item 
stands the Graybar reputation for quality 


that goes back 


v= GraybaR 





...and 60,000 other items 


OFFICES IN 33 PRINCIPAL CITIES 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. 
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The General Assembly remained in 
session until June 30. More than 
1,600 bills were introduced and it 
was no small task to analyze them. 
Many of the proposed laws would 
have been a heavy burden upon the 
telephone companies of this state had 
they been enacted. Your legislative 
committee vigilantly looked after 
your interests, and it is largely to 
their credit that no legislation di- 
rected particularly at the telephone 
industry was passed. 

The women’s. eight-hour law, 
which had been before the legislature 
for many years, was finally passed 
but not until it had been amended so 
that it was less burdensome on small 
exchanges and exempted agency of- 
fices. 

An unemployment insurance law to 
conform with the Federal act was 
passed after it had been amended so 
that future tax rates will be based 
upon the unemployment experience 
of each employer. Copies of both of 
these laws were distributed to all 
telephone companies in the state by 
your Springfield office. 

The Federal Social Security Law 
was the cause of a flood of inquiries 
and we were glad to be able to keep 
member companies informed of the 
rulings as they were issued. 

There was also a demand for rec- 
ord forms upon which to keep the in- 
formation required by the govern- 
ment. After looking over several 
forms we came to the conclusion that 
the forms designed by the Kansas 
Telephone Association were best 
suited for small telephone companies. 
Through the courtesy of that organ- 
ization a supply was secured and dis- 
tributed at cost. 

Rural Electrification 

Problems in Illinois 

“At the January meeting of your 
board of directors a committee was 
appointed to study the problems in 
connection with the extension of 
rural power lines. At the suggestion 
of the chief engineer of the Illinois 
Commerce Commission this commit- 
tee met with a committee represent- 
ing the power companies for the pur- 
pose of attempting to work out some 
plan of fairly dividing the expense of 
avoiding interference. 

A small group was selected repre- 
senting the electric utilities, tele- 
phone, telegraph and railroad com- 
panies who began a study of the 
work of similar committees in Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin and Oklahoma. A 
report of this subcommittee was pre- 
pared and a meeting of the whole 
committee was arranged about the 
time that Administrator J. M. Car- 
mody of the REA at Washington is- 
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sued a press release in which he de- 
nied any liability on the part of REA 
cooperatives to pay for the cost of 
removing interference to grounded 
telephone circuits. 

This attitude on the part of the 
Federal government seemed to give 
the power companies courage to as- 
sume a similar stand, and it was con- 
sidered advisable to postpone for the 
present further meetings of the joint 
committee. 

Mr. Carmody’s statement was a 
complete reversal of the policy of his 
predecessor. Since it seemed so un- 
fair, and if put into practice would 
be so costly to small telephone com- 
panies operating in rural sections, 
your Springfield office addressed a 
letter to all companies in the state, 
suggested that they write to Mr. 
Carmody and advise him of the effect 
on them and their subscribers of 
such a policy. Since your Congress- 
man and Senators must undoubtedly 
have a better understanding of your 
conditions than Mr. Carmody seems 
to have, we suggested that they 
should also be advised of the situa- 
tion. 

Early last spring Earl F. Stice, a 
director of your association, brought 
to our attention a national chain 
broadcast, known as the Farm and 
Home Hour, in which representa- 
tives of various industries and serv- 
ices deliver a message intended for 
the farmers of the country with 
reference to the value of their prod- 
ucts or service and he suggested the 
possibility of the telephone industry 
being represented. 

The suggestion was called to the 
attention of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association with 
the result that a most interesting 
and educational message was broad- 
cast by its executive vice-president, 
Louis Pitcher, from Chicago on Aug- 
ust 24 over a chain of 88 stations. 

District Meetings and 

Trafic Activities 

“District meetings were held at 
Millstadt, Paxton, Litchfield, Mur- 
physboro, Farmington, Rockford, 
Clinton and Marseilles. 

Mrs. Workman, association traffic 
supervisor, has had an exceedingly 
busy year. Improved business condi- 
tions and growth of exchange and 
toll business have been the cause of 
an increased turn-over in_ traffic 
forces necessitating an extensive 
training program. Mrs. Workman 
has devoted 49 days to this work and 
has several appointments awaiting 
fulfillment. 

She has also conducted traffic con- 
ferences at each of the district meet- 
ings and is conducting the traffic con- 


ference at this convention. She has 
also addressed traffic conferences at 
the National convention and at state 
conventions in Iowa and Ohio. By 
request of member companies, she 
addressed six civic clubs. 

In addition to these many activi- 
ties, Mrs. Workman has answered 
many inquiries about traffic problems 
by letter and telephone and has 
handled the major portion of the of- 
fice work in your Springfield office. 
She is gifted with very unusual tal- 
ents and is ever ready to be of sery- 
ice in any manner that will be help- 
ful to association members.” 


“TELEPHONY’S” Correspondent 
Addresses the Convention 


“In the Nation’s Capital” was the 
subject of an excellent address by 
Francis X. Welch, Washington, D. C., 
associate editor of Public Utilities 
Fortnightly and special correspond- 
ent for TELEPHONY, in which he 
stressed the relative unimportance 
of some Washington activities to 
which telephone people may be 
tempted to give too much attention. 

Mr. Welch reviewed some history 
and expressed the belief that this era 
in Washington will go down in his- 
tory as “The Battle of Ideologies.” 
He pointed out certain problems of 
political economics which it is pos- 
sible to work out regardless of the 
particular brand of government in 
power. 

He directed attention to the FCC 
as having so far directly affected the 
telephone industry very little. There 
are, however, a half-dozen federal 
agencies whose functions do directly 
affect the industry, and the speaker 
named the Treasury Department, the 
National Labor Relations Board, the 
Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, the Social Security Board, the 
Congress of the United States and 
the Federal judiciary headed by the 
Supreme Court. 

Mr. Welch then pointed to two 
Washington institutions which are 
not even a regular part of the fed- 
eral government but whose work 
merits attention—the National Re- 
sources Committee and the Brook- 
ings Institution. 

“Through these two excellent eco- 
nomic weather vanes,” said Mr. 
Welch, “it is perhaps possible for 
you and all business men... . to 
check what the government does to- 
day in this field and tomorrow in 
that field against the broad blue- 
print sketched for us. We can thus 
pretty well gauge whether the gov- 
ernment is making progress or slip- 
ping back.” 

Mr. Welch stated there is no evi- 
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dence that progress is being made 
toward a balanced budget and a 
stabilized currency, which lead the 
objectives that the Brookings Insti- 
tution declares the federal govern- 
ment should work toward. 

n closing, the speaker discussed 
taxes and warned that the telephone 
industry must expect increases in 
federal taxes and in state and local 
levies as well. He pointed to the 
steady trend in the direction of so- 
called indirect taxation and stated 
that only 13 per cent of the federal 
spending requirements are raised by 
direct taxation and that about 90 per 
cent of the population of this coun- 
try pays no direct or visible taxes. 

Discussing “The Art of Selling,” 
L. M. Berry, Dayton, Ohio, president 
of L. M. Berry & Co., asserted 
that “most salesmen are made, not 
born. They are made by experience, 
by making the calls, by doing the 
work, by becoming so interested in 
their particular products or services 
that sincerity and confidence rings 
in their voices and shows in their 
general bearing when they talk to 
prospective customers.” 


The Art of Selling 
Requires Personal Contact 


There will never be a better meth- 
od of learning how to sell, declared 
Mr. Berry, than to go out and make 
the calls, meet the prospects, talk to 
them face to face, listen to their ob- 
jections and their arguments why 
they should not buy, and then answer 
them intelligently and convincingly. 
The three outstanding attributes 
possessed by all successful salesmen 
are (1) preparation, (2) hard work 
and (3) the proper mental attitude. 

Mr. Berry laid considerable stress 
upon the proper mental attitude 
which is reflected in a salesman’s 
face and expressed in his voice, with 
the particular reminder to look a 
prospect in the eye when talking. 
The keen, direct, interested gaze of 
a salesman holds the listener’s atten- 
tion and indicates the salesman’s self- 
confidence, earnestness and sincerity. 

The speaker mentioned self-con- 
fidence and enthusiasm as two of the 
most important assets of every suc- 
cessful salesman, backed by knowl- 
edge and facts. In the telephone 
business, all employes should be 
trained to answer ordinary questions 
of the public—in a courteous, inter- 
ested manner and with a sincere and 
honest desire to make friends of all 
subscribers. 

Mr. Berry mentioned the two types 
of personalities—negative and posi- 
tive, the latter making a better sales- 
man. He listed two general classifi- 
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cations of people in the positive per- 
sonality group, the dynamic and the 
placid, and explained their qualities. 

He warned salesmen to be natural 
and not imitate others. It was 
pointed out that the salesmen who 
fail are usually lazy, physically or 
mentally, and often both. Extraordi- 
nary ability and intelligence are 
valueless unless put to work. 

“There are only so many hours in 
a salesman’s working day,” said Mr. 
Berry, “and the only ones that count 
are those spent with prospects... . 
It is important for a salesman to go 
about his work systematically, to 
plan his work and work his plan.” 

Our Constitution; 
Economics and Industry 

The convention session was called 
to order Thursday morning, Septem- 
ber 23, about 10 o’clock. 

Recalling the fundamental princi- 
ples for which the Constitution of the 
United States stands, Ben B. Boyn- 
ton, of Springfield, in his report as 
general counsel of The Illinois Tele- 
phone Association, set forth the aim 
which the framers of the Constitu- 
tion had in mind: “That government 
should be by law and not by men, no 
matter how noble or worthy their 
purpose.” 

Mr. Boynton particularly discussed 
the court-packing proposal and point- 
ed out the effect this would eventually 
have on the human rights of the 
American people. Reference was 
made to the first ten amendments to 
the Constitution, called our Bill of 
Rights, which is the protection of 
every citizen of the United States of 
his “life, liberty and property.” 

Mr. Boynton’s timely address re- 
ceived close attention. 

Dr. Charles M. Thompson, dean, 
College of Commerce and Business 
Administration, University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana, used as his principal 
theme, “Economic security is impos- 
sible in a nation that has progress.” 
Increases or decreases in demands 
for production goods caused by wars, 
consumption habits or inventions 
bring about economic upheavals and, 
generally, temporary hardships as a 
result of the shifting of the charac- 
ter of employment, said the speaker. 
Progress should be made slowly. If 
made too rapidly, maladjustments of 
the social structure follow, asserted 
Dr. Thompson. 

Louis Pitcher, Chicago, executive 
vice-president, United States Indepen- 
dent Telephone Association, discuss- 
ing “National Affairs,” expressed the 
opinion that the proposed adoption of 
the FCC system of accounting by the 
Illinois Commerce Commission would 

(Please turn to page 30) 
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Enthusiastic Illinois Traffic Meeting 
Attracts Good Attendance 


“THE MESSAGE MUST GO THROUGH” might well 
characterize the keynote of the traffic conference held 
last week in Peoria in connection with the annual 
convention of The Illinois Telephone Association. 


Keen interest shown in 


NDER the capable guidance of 
[ | Mrs. Mayme Workman, traffic 

supervisor of The Illinois Tele- 
phone Association, Springfield, traffic 
people gathered together in a sepa- 
rate conference room during the an- 
nual Illinois convention September 22 
and 23 at Peoria for an interchange 
of experiences and thoughts on prob- 
lems of particular concern to their 
department at two morning sessions. 

The first number on the program 
Wednesday morning, September 22, 
was a paper by Miss Anne Barnes, 
Des Moines, traveling chief operator 
of the Iowa Independent Telephone 
Association, on the subject, “Why I 
Like Conventions.” This discussion 
or testimony of one who has probably 
attended more telephone conventions 
than any other traffic woman in the 
country was most interesting and 
stimulating. Said the speaker: 

“T like conventions because they 
are the meeting places where we all 
come together to interchange life so- 
cially and in the matter of business 
discussions; where I may give you 
my thoughts, and you may give me 
your thoughts. Where you give me 
your experiences and I give you my 
experiences. Where I give you some- 
thing of my life and you give me 
something of your life.” 

Helpful Pointers for 

“Keeping Our House in Order” 

“Keeping Our House in Order” 
from a traffic standpoint was the sub- 
ject discussed by Mrs. Kathleen Tay- 
lor, chief operator, Middle States 
Telephone Co. of Illinois, Park Ridge 
and Desplaines. Excerpts from her 
interesting paper follows: 

“There are many things to be done 
in the daily routine of the traffic de- 
partment in order that one may be 
prepared to meet any situation. Like 
the housekeeper, we, too, must have 
an emergency shelf. 

One of the main factors is having 
a well-trained force—girls to step in 
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traffic papers presented 





MRS. MAYME WORKMAN, Traffic 
Supervisor of The Illinois Telephone 
Association, Springfield, Was Largely 
Responsible for the Excellent Pro- 
gram Arranged for the Traffic Ses- 
sions Held During the Annual Illinois 
Convention Last Week. 


when traffic increases or to fill vacan- 
cies when other operators leave to be 
married or to take other positions; 
and operators trained for supervisory 
positions, supervisors, and assistant 
chief operators ready for the next 
step up the ladder. 

The assistance of the management 
is necessary not only in having, but 
in keeping, a well trained force. The 
training program must go on—year 
in and year out, training and re- 
training. Even in the small office, it 
is vitally important to have girls 
trained to step in when needed. If 
these precautions are not taken, the 
service will suffer considerably while 
girls are being trained for the work. 

This business of ‘keeping our house 
in order’ turns out primarily to be 
the chief operator’s responsibility. 
She is the housekeeper of the traffic 
department, and running her end of 
the business economically and effi- 


ciently depends upon her judgment, 
discretion, and ability to anticipate 
future requirements. 

The Sunday, holiday, and day-off 
schedules should be prepared in ad- 
vance, and the assistant chief oper- 
ator or supervisory people advised in 
all matters pertaining to the office. 

All old and useless records should 
be destroyed, making it less confus- 
ing when referring to active records. 
Information records must be kept up 
to date. 

Equipment should constantly be 
checked and replacements made—not 
only of cords, keys, and plugs, but of 
a broken chair which might be the 
cause of a fall having serious conse- 
quences, to say nothing of a torn 
dress or a run in new hose. 

The chief operator should see that 
the restroom is kept clean and livable. 
Here the management can be of as- 
sistance by keeping after the janitor. 
Desks and tables in the operating 
room should contain only such articles 
as are needed in the work. 

The traffic department may also be 
considered as a little world of its own 
24 hours a day. New problems and 
unusual situations are constantly pre- 
senting themselves. The chief oper- 
ator can be likened unto a general, 
planning her work, anticipating the 
needs of her department, always be- 
ing ready for any emergency that 
may arise with her corps of trained 
reserves ready to step into any situa- 
tion at a moment’s notice. 

To the casual observer, a smoothly 
running office seems to be quite a 
simple matter and little does an out- 
sider realize the time, thought and 
diligent work required to keep things 
running harmoniously.” 

Inspiring Address on 

“Service That Sparkles” 

“Service That Sparkles” was pre- 
sented in a “sparkling” manner by 
A. D. Spaulding, traffic supervisor, 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co., Spring- 
field, who inspired his audience with 
his eloquence. His paper will be 
published in a future issue. 

Due to improved business condi- 
tions which are reflected in an in- 
crease in local and toll service, in- 
crease in stations and force turnover, 
the subject of selecting and training 
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‘ators was of general interest and 
was touched upon by several of the 
spe ikers. 

“Interviewing an Applicant” was 
in line with this thought. After the 
ix applicants were interviewed, the 
audiance by applause selected the de- 
sirable applicant. This part of the 
program was received with interest 
and left some food for thought on 
the part of the people who are re- 
sponsible for selecting new recruits. 


$1 


a 


he six contestants in a “Telephone 
orum’’—the next feature on the pro- 
rram—in turn drew a question writ- 
ten on vari-colored paper from a 
glass bowl and handed the question 
to the chairman, Mrs. Workman, who 
read the question aloud. When the 
contestant answered the question cor- 
rectly, the answer was repeated to 
the audience by the chairman. Mrs. 
Agnes Davis, chief operator, Illinois 
Consolidated Telephone Co., Taylor- 
ville, Ill., was the contestant who an- 
swered the highest number of ques- 
tions correctly. This presentation 
was interesting, instructive and well 
received. 


=} 


x 
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When the second day’s session of 
the traffic conference had been called 
to order, Thursday morning, Sep- 
tember 23, Mrs. Anna Goldquist ad- 
dressed the conference on the subject, 
“Maintaining Our Company’s Pres- 
tige,” in her usually capable manner. 
Touching upon the subject of collec- 
tive bargaining, the speaker ex- 
pressed the opinion that in telephone 
traffic work the bargaining should be 
used as a single rather than as a col- 
lective unit. 

“T believe,” said Mrs. Goldquist, 
“in the bargaining of each employe’s 
knowledge, his ability, his good judg- 
ment and, above all, his possibility of 
future development, for the oppor- 
tunities which the company has to 
offer.” 

The proper selection of employes, 
the whole-hearted and intelligent co- 
operation of the manager, the elim- 
ination of causes which lead to serv- 
ice complaints were among the fac- 
tors in maintaining the company’s 
prestige discussed by the speaker. 

Mary T. Reuse, personnel assist- 
ant, Illinois Bell Telephone Co., Chi- 
cago, pointed out that good health is 
a “Priceless Treasure” and gave some 
excellent advice on how to keep physi- 
cally fit. She stated that her com- 
pany conducts health courses for its 
women employes, and while it is not 
compulsory to take these courses, a 
large percentage of the employes take 
advantage of this opportunity. 

“The Message Must Go Through” 
is a familiar slogan to all telephone 
employes, particularly in the traffic 
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department. Miss Velma Eastman, 
chief operator, Illinois Commercial 
Telephone Co., Anna, IIl., spoke about 
the various modes of communication 
used in the past and how under the 
most trying circumstances operators 
remained at their posts of duty. Her 
paper follows: 


“The Message 
Must Go Through” 


“Ever since time there have been 
messages. The knowledge of history 
providing the most fertile back- 
ground, we might mention a few of 
the modes of communications and the 
spirit in which these messages were 
delivered. There is ‘The Handwriting 
on the Wall’ in biblical days, “The 
Message to Garcia,’ ‘Paul Revere’s 
ride,’ and many others. 

What kind of spirit prompted the 
lad who carried the message to Gar- 
cia? Why did Paul Revere make his 
famous ride? Because the message 
must go through. 

If we study the story of the tri- 
umph over obstacles in the way of 
accomplishments, there is a mighty 
thrill in the history of Samuel F. B. 
Morse’s efforts and final achievements 
in laying the first submarine trans- 
Atlantic telegraph cable. Why was 
he so valiant and courageous in his 
efforts? 

And why did Alexander Graham 
3ell in 1876 invent and perfect the 
telephone? Because he had a vision 
(and it is said ‘Without Vision, the 
People Perish’). He had a vision of 
the message that must go through. 

Why did our own people last win- 
ter during the flood disaster stay at 
their posts, some both night and day 
under very trying circumstances and 
danger to maintain the spirit which 
these pioneers taught us? They, too, 
knew the message must go through. 
Our employes, I feel, were weighed in 
the balance during this flood last Jan- 
uary and February, and I am sure 
you will agree that they were not 
found wanting. 

But it isn’t necessary for us to 
wait for a flood or some other crisis 
to gain and retain this spirit of those 
pioneers. If we give of our very best 
from day to day, we shall derive a 
great satisfaction from being of 
service to others—and you know that 
in helping others we help ourselves. 


Here’s to the telephone miss! 

she be ever loyal and true 
never forget the slogan, ‘The 
Message Must Go Through’.” 


May 


And 


C. L. Jennings, division traffic su- 
perintendent, Southwestern Bell Tel- 
ephone Co., St. Louis, Mo., invited 
his audience to “Look Backward” in 
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order that they might be in a better 
position to “Look Ahead.” By means 
of charts he demonstrated that due 
to the high percentage of experience 
and in some cases excess forces and 
circuit conditions, the best service in 
history was rendered without a great 
deal of trouble during the depression 
period. 

Due to this fact customers have 
become accustomed to what might be 
called “super service” and _ they 
are going to be reluctant about ac- 
cepting service of a lower standard, 
said the speaker, pointing out that 
with the increased force losses re- 
sulting in lower experience it is go- 
ing to be necessary to concentrate on 
the training problem. 

In speaking of station develop- 
ment, Mr. Jennings pointed out that 


the calls per station have remained at 
a high level, which means that traffic 
people will have to handle more calls 
than ever before. In touching upon 
the toll trend, the speaker said that 
in some offices traffic has already 
reached a point higher than the pre- 
depression peak. 

Mr. Jennings’ interesting address 
concluded the annual traffic confer- 
ence of the Illinois association. 


ILLINOIS MEN STUDY 
ALL PHASES OF BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 27) 
be a very great hardship on the In- 
dependent companies who are not 
subject to FCC regulation. He stated 
that an expert accountant had esti- 
mated the cost of setting up the nec- 
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PUT LIFE INTO FIGURES 


By MISS ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, Iowa 


STORY IS TOLD of an art teacher in a public school who 

asked her class to illustrate the picture brought to their minds 
by the words of the song, “The Old Oaken Bucket.” Most of the 
sketches drawn by the children were simply outlines of a few trees, 
Some of the pictures were good, some 
fair, some poor; and one of last named made the teacher feel like 
giving up and going home, until she questioned the bright-eyed little 


This is the picture the teacher gazed upon in despair: 


Oooo 

“What is this large circle?” asked the teacher. 

“That’s the well,” replied the boy. 

“And these three smaller circles?” she asked. 

“Those are the old oaken bucket, the moss-covered bucket, and the 
iron-bound bucket,” said the boy. 

“And what are these dots?” pressed the teacher. 

“Those are the spots that my infancy knew,” he stated. 

That boy evidently did not possess artistic ability but he had 
something that would prove valuable to him later on in life—the 
power to visualize life in inanimate things such as the picture in the 
song although he could not put it on paper then; or, perhaps, rows 
and rows of figures, what they represented, and what they could do. 

You operators sitting at switchboards—do the calls that come in, 
connections, etc., on peg count days, mean only that to you, or are 
you able to visualize people made happy and benefited by your serv- 
ice? In the first case, these calls and connections become rows of 
figures on the peg count as you think of them. 
you are able to visualize, as the boy did in his case, what they do 


You chief operators look pridefully at your completed peg count 
But what do you see besides rows of figures, units, coeffi- 


What a story your peg count would reveal, if it could, of pulsating 
life, lights and shadows, laughter and tears. Why, the happenings 
during one little hour-cross-section of your peg count figures would 
make a masterpiece of art if placed on canvas. 

MORAL: Operators, consider the power you hold within your nim- 

ble fingers. Do you visualize art in your service or simply plugging 


In the latter case, 
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essary records at $4.00 per station 
and an annual cost of $1.00 per sta- 
tion for maintaining such records. 

Mr. Pitcher also called attention to 
the attitude of the REA in connec- 
tion with interference to grounded 
telephone circuits and stated that 
the decision in the Iowa case 
(TELEPHONY of August 14, page 11) 
would greatly affect the entire tele- 
phone industry. 

Concluding Convention Session 

“The Independent Pioneer Tele- 
phone Association; Its Ideals and Fu- 
ture,” was the subject of an interest- 
ing paper presented by Harry B. 
MacMeal, of Chicago. “It is a mark 
of distinction to be an Independent 
Pioneer, and to be associated with 
so many men who have given the bet- 
ter part of their lives to service,” 
said the speaker, quoting a sentence 
from an address made at the Ohio 
convention by L. M. Berry, of Day- 
ton, Ohio, president of the Pioneer 
association. 

It is a privilege to belong to that 
vast army that supplies the lines, the 
telephones, and the switchboards that 
carry the voice of the world every- 
where, continued Mr. MacMeal, re- 
calling to mind some verses which he 
had prepared and read at a conven- 
tion of the Ohio association some 30 
years ago upon the theme, “The Voice 
of the World.” 

The speaker said that when the 
Pioneer association holds its annual 
convention in Chicago it will have an 
all-time high membership. He named 
the following companies which have 
informed the association that they 
would make it possible for everyone 
in their respective organizations eli- 
gible to membership to join the ranks 
of the pioneers: Jamestown Tele- 
phone Corp., Jamestown, N. Y.; Run- 
zel Cord & Wire Co. and Telephone 
Engineer, of Chicago; L. M. Berry & 
Co., Dayton, Ohio; Leich Sales Corp., 
Cook Electric Co., TELEPHONY Pub- 
lishing Corp., and Reliable Electric 
Co., Chicago; and Leich Electric Co., 
Genoa, IIl. 

In conclusion, Mr. MacMeal pre- 
sented a clever paraphrase of Edgar 
Lee Master’s “Spoon River Antholo- 
gy.” 

Hale Nelson, general information 
supervisor, Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co., Chicago, presented a most inter- 
esting and instructive lecture on the 
transmission of voice currents, dem- 
onstrated by an elaborate layout of 
apparatus, pole lines, cable and open 
wire circuits which circled the entire 
convention hall. Demonstrations were 
given of transmission losses and the 
effect of repeaters; crosstalk and the 
effect of transpositions; delayed 
speech; wave formations by the use 
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\ farmer going to bed in an Omaha, 
Neb., hotel asked that he be called at 
a certain time. The clerk said that 
he would see he was called on the 
telephone and the farmer asked “What 
is my ring?” 

* * 

Some wise man said: When politi- 
cians start out to build the biggest 
something or other it usually turns out 
to be a deficit. 

* * 

It is estimated that the average 
American family uses the radio about 
five hours a day. There are 24,500,000 
sets in use. 

* ~ 

The Popular Science Monthly says 
the language most intelligible over the 
telephone is the Italian, and the one 
conveying the most ideas in the short- 
est time is French. 

* * 


Dr. J. P. Hershberger of Lancaster, 
Ohio, has had the same telephone num- 
ber at the same address for 51 years. 

* * 

Miss Louise Hackmeister, chief 
operator for the White House telephone 
system, has gone abroad for a vacation. 
The only switchboard she wants to see 
is the PBX in Buckingham Palace. 

# * 

Miss Ella Zak was married to Leo 
Zebb at Oklahoma City the other day, 
which led the newspaper humorists to 
remark that now she is nearer the back 
of the telephone book than ever. Inci- 
dentally, Gus Zeldich was the best man. 

¢ * 

Harry L. Clark, Xenia, Ohio, histor- 
ian, who saw the cartoon in Ripley’s 
“Believe It Or Not” feature, stating 
that a doctor in Lancaster had had the 
same telephone number for 51 years, 
says that’s no record because there are 
two telephone numbers in Xenia that 
have been unchanged for 57 years. Mr. 


Flashes and Plugs — News Briefs and Comments | 


Clark says he ought to know because he 


was the first telephone operator in 
Xenia. 
* * 

The delegates to the 66th annual con- 
vention of the “Old Order” of Dunk- 
ards, held recently at Camden, Ind., 
voted to allow members to have tele- 


phones in their homes, but rejected by | 


a large majority, a proposal to permit 
the installation of radios. No jazz mu- 
sic allowed! 

* * 


A Federal Communications Commis- 


sion report shows that the net operat- | 


ing income of all principal telephone 
companies in the United States is run- 
ning at the rate of about $20,000,000 
per month, an average earning figure 
approximately 10 per cent in excess of 


that of 1936. The record also shows | 


that telephone earnings are beginning 
to approach those of the record year 
1929, and that the peak of 17,220,000 
telephones reached in 1930, will soon be 
passed. 

* * 


Says a Zion (Ill.) Herald editorial: | 


“The time should come when the tele- 


: — 
phone is as common to a home as is | 
longer | 


electricity, when it should no 
be regarded as a luxury, but as an 
every day necessity, eliminating hun- 
dreds of steps, saving hours of time 
and making life in every way happier 
and contacts with our fellows more fre- 
quent and satisfying.” 


* * 


The emperor of Japan recently con- 
ferred the coveted “Order of the Sa- 


cred Treasure” on two women tele- 


phone operators who completed 30 
years of efficient service. 
* * 
So many telephone operators get 
married in London that the British 


Postoffice has entered a standing order 
for 120 new girls every month. 








of oscillographs; and the location of 
cable trouble with fault finders, in 
which part of the program R. B. Still, 
of Bloomington, participated. <A 
replica of the first telephone was 
displayed and speech transmitted 
through it. 

Finally, a conference call was put 
up between C. R. Brown, president of 
The Illinois Telephone Association, in 
the convention hall, A. R. Patterson 
in Dixon, Ida Van Arsdale in Rock- 
ford and Red Grange in Chicago. 

The convention then adjourned to 
prepare for the evening’s banquet 
and entertainment, which has been 
previously referred to. A report of 
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the traffic conference is presented on 
page 28 of this issue. 


vv 
Suit Alleges Service 
Is Inefficient, Negligent 


Clyde Deeds, attorney, Toledo, Ohio, 
recently filed a $5,000 suit against The 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. charging that 
his telephone service has been “inef- 
ficient, careless and negligent,” dur- 
ing the last five years, resulting in 
subsequent loss of business. In his pe- 
tition, Mr. Deeds says that the tele- 
phone company “refuses and neglects 
to remedy the service.” 
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NEW BATTERY 


to meet today’s 
telephone demands 


Season after season, 
month after month, 
long after the time 
you expect ordinary 
telephone batteries 
to signal feebly for 
replacement, Ray-O- 
Vacs carry on, full- 
powered and hearty. 
They cost no more--- 
but how they cut 
down replacement 
costs. 


RAY-0-VAC 


COMPANY 


ormerly FRENCH BATTERY CO 


MABISON WISCONSIN 








Varied Sizes Available of 
Schramm Air Compressors 


The accompanying illustration shows 
one of the “Utility” line of air compres- 
sors manufactured by Schramm, Inc., 
West Chester, Pa. The straight-in-line 
cylinder construction is used on all 
models together with force-feed lubri- 
cation to all seven main bearings. The 
company points out that other features 





One of the “Utility” Air Compressors 
Manufactured by Schramm, Inc. 


include electric self-starting on all 
self-aligning clutch between 
compressor unit and motor, mechanical 
intake valves, discharge valves occupy- 
ing entire area of head, water-cooled 
engine and compressor with special at- 


models, 


Entirely NEW 
in Telephony. 


VINCENT 
RARE GAS RELAY 








Improves Ringing and 
Transmission on Party 
Lines Used with Either 
Coded or Harmonic 


Bells. Low Cost.  In- 
stalled with a Single 
Screw. 


Its Many Advantages Are Shown in 
Our Descriptive Folder RTC-1 


L. S. BRACH Mfg. Corp. 
Newark, N. J. Est. 1906 


Makers of 
Rare Gas Lightning Arresters, 
Test-O-Lite, Etc., for 30 Years 











The Manufacturers’ Department 


tention given to modern, streamlined 
finish and all details of construction. 

These compressors were developed, 
the company states, to meet the need 
for a portable compressor in the con- 
struction and excavating fields where 
the saving in weight in itself repre- 
sents a saving in money. In addition to 
this weight saving, the engineers have 
taken an additional step forward in an 
effort to give the compressor user a 
new, modern, air compressor with fea- 
tures of operation that enable him to 
do a better job than formerly at a 
lower cost, it is claimed. 

The compressors are offered in sizes 
85, 105, 160, 210, 260, 315 and 420 cu. 
ft. actual air delivery in both gasoline 
and diesel-engine-driven models. Weight 
savings up to 3,500 lbs. in the gasoline- 
powered models and up to 8,000 lbs. in 
diesel-powered machines comprise an 
outstanding economy feature of the 
Schramm “Utility,” the company 
states. 

For further information on_ this 
complete “Utility” line, write Schramm, 
Inc., West Chester, Pa., for bulletin 
3700-A-TY. 


vy 
Brach Products to Be 
Exhibited at Convention 


Among products that will be ex- 
hibited by the L. S. Brach Mfg. Corp. 
of Newark, N. J., at the convention of 
the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, October 12, 13, 14 
and 15 in Chicago, will be its rare gas 
devices, including the new Vincent rare 
gas relay which is being so successfully 
used on subscriber bell circuits to elimi- 
nate inductive noise in _ telephone 
service. 

There will also be displayed the rare 
gas lightning arrester, designed to re- 
place the carbon types, featuring their 
freedom from grounding and high insu- 
lating qualities, and the Test-O-Lite 
which is widely used as a pocket test- 
ing instrument and which, the company 
states, is considered almost an indispen- 
sable instrument by every electrical 
worker. 

Many other types of Brach gas ar- 
resters and terminals, etc., will be ex- 
hibited, and their features explained. 


vv 
Benoist, Vice-President, 
Associated T. & T. Co. 


W. F. Benoist, of Chicago, long asso- 
ciated with Theodore Gary & Co. inter- 
ests, has been elected vice-president of 
Associated Telephone & Telegraph Co. 








W. F. BENOIST, Chicago, Ill., Asso- 

ciated for Many Years with Theodore 

Gary & Company Interests, Has Been 

Named Vice-President of Associated 

T. & T. Co. in Charge of Operations 
and Executive Matters. 


in charge of operations and executive 
matters, including co-ordination of the 
activities of the various subsidiaries. 

Among the subsidiaries of Associat- 
ed Telephone & Telegraph Co. are Au- 
tomatic Electric Co., Chicago; Phillips 
Electrical Works Limited, Montreal 
and Brockville, Canada; and Automati- 
que Electrique de Belgique, Antwerp, 
Belgium. 

vv 

Bulletin on Kearney Anchors 


and Construction Supplies 

A new bulletin on the Kearney line 
of anchors and telephone line acces- 
sories for construction and maintenance 
has been issued by the James R. Kear- 
ney Corp., of St. Louis, Mo. Designated 
as bulletin 300-T and superseding all 
others prior to July 15, the publication 
presents fundamental considerations in 
the selection of expansion and screw 
anchors, and tells how to install Kear- 
ney anchors. 

Descriptions, specifications and illus- 
trations are given of the Kearney line 
of anchors and construction accessories, 
which include augers, tamping bars, 
guy guards, guy wire clips, strand 
bands, Con-Nec-Tites for making 
bridge or test connections, ground 
clamps, spiral drop wire grips, and 
other line construction supplies and 
material. 

The bulletin contains 24 pages 8% by 
11 inches, and is accompanied by latest 
price lists. 


TELEPHONY 
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FCC Refuses to Dismiss 
Poteau, Okla., Case 


The Federal Communications Com- 
mission on September 22 denied the pe- 
tition of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. to dismiss the proceedings 
brought nine years ago by the Okla- 
homa-Arkansas Telephone Co. of Po- 
teau, Okla. The Oklahoma-Arkansas 
company has asked the commission to 
force the Southwestern Bell company 
to permit the former company to re-es- 
tablish connections with its lines at 
Fort Smith, Ark. 

The FCC examiner had previously 
recommended that the application be 
denied but the commission ordered the 
case re-opened without a ruling on the 
examiners’ recommendation with the 
contention that he had failed to per- 
mit submission of certain testimony. 

The case followed action of the Bell 
company on Sunday, January 22, 1928, 
in cutting the lines at Fort Smith, Ark.., 
that for 30 years had been used as toll 
lines by the Oklahoma-Arkansas com- 
pany connecting Fort Smith and 
Poteau. 

Arkansas is one of the 13 states 
in the United States in which physical 
connection of lines is not required by 
law. 

vv 
Bell Files Rate Increases 


For 14 Oklahoma Cities 


Immediate rate increases in 14 Okla- 
homa cities are sought by the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. in an appli- 
cation filed September 11 with the Okla- 
homa Corporation Commission. The cit- 
ies concerned are as follows: Ada, 
Blackwell, Ardmore, Ponca City, Shaw- 
nee, Okmulgee, Norman, Stillwater, 
Lawton, Chickasha, McAlester, El 
Reno, Sapulpa and Guthrie. 

Subsequent to the filing of the new 
schedules protests were lodged with the 
commission, September 22, by officials 
of McAlester, Shawnee and Chickasha. 
Other cities have announced intentions 
of filing protests. 

Reford Bond, chairman of the com- 
mission, said that hearings on cities for 
which the increases are sought would 
begin in alphabetical order, as soon as 
the commission has completed an ap- 
praisal of the company’s property in 
the state by exchanges. 

A few months ago the Southwestern 
Bell was denied a blanket increase in 
telephone rates in the state of Okla- 
homa and in July appealed from the 
ruling of the corporation commission to 
the state supreme court. Of the 144 
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Commission and Court Activities 


exchanges operated in Oklahoma, 125 
are said to be operated at a loss. 

In commenting upon the recent ap- 
plication for increases in 14 cities, offi- 
cials of the company explained the sit- 
uation in Oklahoma to the press as fol- 
lews: 

“We have delayed asking for tele- 
phone exchange rate increases in Okla- 
homa for a number of years but, in the 
face of inadequate telephone earnings 
in the state as a whole, the commission 
has departed from a rate practice in 
effect in Oklahoma since before 1920 
and, ignoring our state-wide situation, 
has heretofore ordered reductions in 
rates in Tulsa and Oklahoma City. 

It has also ordered investigations in 
four other cities despite the fact our 
sworn reports to the commission show 
our return in these exchanges is inade- 
quate. Oklahoma City and Tulsa are 
the only two large cities where our re- 
turn approaches reasonableness. In 
fact, in 125 of our 144 exchanges we 
are not taking in as many dollars as 
we are spending to furnish service. 

Local telephone rates in most Okla- 
homa cities were fixed about 20 years 













XW 


SEE 


ago under conditions entirely different 
from those today. 

The seeking of increases now is not 
our own choosing. We had hoped the 
commission would continue its long es- 
tablished practice of regulating our 
earnings on a statewide basis, a policy 
that prevails in nearly 40 other states.” 

vy 


Ohio Bell 15-Year-Old 


Rate Case Reopened 

The Ohio Bell Telephone Co.’s long 
drawn-out rate case came up before the 
Chio Public Utilities Commission, Sep- 
tember 28, for rehearing, in compliance 
with the order of the United States 
Supreme Court which held that the 
state regulating body used improper 
methods in determining property valu- 
ations. 

The procedure for determining the 
property values has not been arrived at 
definitely, said commission attaches, 
who added that if it should be required 
to evaluate the property for each com- 
munity the task would require at least 
three years. 

Three years ago the Ohio commission 
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“ GALVANIZED 


PRODUCTS 


Crapo Galvanized Telephone Wire is drawn from 
iron, and steel, of special analyses . . . . scientifically 

processed under direct laboratory supervision .... 
extra galvanized by the Crapo Patented Process. 


Each grade and size is produced in accordance 
with the most rigid specifications and labora- 
tory-inspected for correct results. This exacti- 
tude in manufacture, backed by years of ex- 


perience and research, insures galvanized 

line wire which meets every requirement 

for electrical conductivity, tensile strength, 
ductility and durability. 

Readily available from representative jobbers 

in the following grades: E. B.B., B.B., Steel 





and Crapo HTL-85 High-tensile, Low- 
resistance Line Wire. Consult the nearest 
distributor, or write direct! 


\\ 





, | 
TELEPHONE WIRE 
STEEL STRAND 


* 
INDIANA STEEL 
& WIRE CO. 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 
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ordered refunds for the years 1925 to 
1932, inclusive, of approximately $11,- 
000,000 in local charges and a refund 
of intrastate toll charges of $744,541 
from 1925 to 1926. These amounts plus 


interest over a period of 14 years total 
about $18,000,000. 

The telephone company appealed the 
refund order to the state supreme court 
which upheld the utilities commission. 


Upon appeal to the United States Su- 
preme Court the case was remanded to 
the commission for rehearing. 

Besides citing improper property val- 
uation methods, the federal court held 
that “the fundamentals of a trial were 
denied to the appellant (the company) 
when rates previously collected were or- 
dered to be refunded upon the strength 
of evidential facts not spread upon the 
records.” 

The 
to the company to examine documents 


commission refused permission 
indicative of price trends which were 
to fix a of company 
property and the United States Su- 
preme Court held that “upon the 
strength of these unknown documents, 
refunds have ordered for sums 
amounting into millions. This is not a 
fair hearing. It is condemnation with- 
out trial.” 

Attorney General Herbert S. Duffy 
said he would seek a special legislative 
appropriation of $50,000 to pay the 
state’s expense of rehearing the case. 

One of the important questions to be 
settled by counsel is whether valuations 
shall be determined on general price 
trends throughout the state or if ap- 
praisals shall be made in each commu- 
nity where refunds have been ordered. 

vv 
Wisconsin Commission 


Has New Members 

Philip H. Porter, Madison, Wis., was 
appointed chief counsel of the Wiscon- 
Public Service Commission, Sep- 
tember 24, to succeed Alvin C. Reis, now 
a judge of Dane County Circuit Court. 

The commission also announced that 
A. R. Colbert, acting chief accountant 
since May 1, 1935—-when John H. Bick- 
ley took a leave of absence—had been 
chief accountant. Mr. Bickley 
has returned to private practice follow- 
ing two years as chief telephone ac- 
countant for the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. 

Mr. Porter was born August 15, 1891, 
in Madison, was educated in the Madi- 
son public schools. He received his B.A. 
degree from the University of Wiscon- 
sin in 1912 and his law degree of LL.B. 
in 1914. He practiced law in Madison 
until the world war, during which he 
was a seaman in the U. S. navy. 

After the war he entered the employ 
of the state railroad commission as in- 
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dex digest chief, later became law ex- 
aminer and, in 1928, general examiner 
for the commission. He was a member of 
the commission under interim appoint- 


ment of Gov. Kohler from June 16, 
1930, to January, 1931, when he re- 
signed. 


He returned to private law practice 
but occasionally was employed by the 
state public service commission to rep- 
in interstate 


resent it transportation 


matters before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

In October, 1933, he became trans- 
portation director of the commission. 


Since last October he has been acting 
counsel in addition to his other duties. 

Mr. Porter is a member of the Wis- 
consin Bar Association and of the Asso- 
ciation of Practitioners before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. As chief 
counsel he will head the 
legal department and, with the consent 
of the attorney general, will represent 


commission’s 


the commission in court cases involving 
its decisions. 

Mr. Colbert was born in Elveston, 
Ill., on April 26, 1902. After high school 
he studied accountancy with Pace and 
Pace and the La Salle Extension Uni- 
versity. He was employed by the Chi- 
Heights Terminal Transfer rail- 
and later went to Washington. 
with an accounting firm. 
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OLIVER MACHINE BOLTS 





Before he went to the Wisconsin 
commission as a utility accountant on 
September 1, 1931, he had worked for 
three years as a supervising accountant 
in the federal trade commission’s inves- 
tigation of utility holding companies. 


vv 
Company Ordered to With- 
draw Competitive Service 


The Ohio Public Utilities Commission, 
on September 20, issued an order direct- 
ing the Wellington Telephone Co. to 
furnishing exchange telephone 
service to subscribers in Pittsfield town- 
ship in Lorain county near Sherburnes 
Corners. 


cease 


The order was issued after hearing 
evidence on the protest of the Northern 
Chio Telephone Co. against the Wel- 
lington company invading the area of 
its Oberlin exchange without first se- 
curing from the commission a certifi- 
of 
sity to operate. 


cate public convenience and neces- 


Rehearing Denied of 
Oklahoma Bell Appeal 


The Oklahoma Supreme Court demed 
on September 14 the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co.’s petition for a rehearing 
on its appeal from the Oklahoma Cor- 
poration Commission’s ruling reducing 





ANCHOR RODS and BRACES 





are subject to the special Oliver 
double dip, hot galvanizing process 
which gives them maximum resistance 
to rust and corrosion. 


OLIVER IRON AND STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


OLIVER “ame MATERIALS 
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CABLE—LEAD ENCASED 





Kennecott Wire and Cable Company. 
Subsidiary of Kennecott Copper Cor- 
poration, Phillipsdale, R. |.—Paper tele- 
phone cable, switchboard cable, bare 
copper wire. Chicago: 140 South Dear- 
born Street; Cincinnati: Traction Bulld- 
ing; New York: 10 East 40th Street. 











POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St.. 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain 











_ International Creosoting and Construc- 

tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Piants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 














MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 














T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 











H. Sigalet & Company, Ltd., Lumby. 
> + Canada—Western Red Cedar 
Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 


oO 














Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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telephone rates $60,000 a year in Tulsa. 
The rate order was affirmed by the 
court July 13. 

In another order, the court refused 
to consolidate a rate repeal order for 
Oklahoma City with the company’s re- 
quest for a statewide investigation. The 
Oklahoma City order by the commission 
is similar to that made for Tulsa, with 
provision for a monthly reduction of 50 
cents on business telephones, and 25 
cents on residential telephones. 


vv 
Wisconsin Rate Case 


Taken Under Advisement 
Completing its hearing in the Wis- 
consin Telephone Co. general rate case 
Monday, September 20, the Wisconsin 
Public Service Commission took the 
caSe under advisement to decide whether 
to modify or amend its orders reducing 
company exchange rates. 

The first order, cutting rates in 95 
communities by an estimated $863,000 
a year, and a temporary order cutting 
rates $1,000,000 for the period August 
5, 1934, to August 4, 1935, had been 
remanded to the commission from 
Dane County Circuit Court for the com- 
mission to decide whether to change the 
orders in view of additional testimony 
taken in court. The added testimony 
was taken at the September 20 hearing. 

Harold Wilkie, special counsel for 
the commission, argued that even after 
the company made the 8 per cent reduc- 
tion ordered, it would have a 6.7 per 
cent rate of return. 

In addition, Mr. Wilkie said the 
company would have about $400,000 
above a 6 per cent return to meet in- 
creased operating costs that might oc- 
cur. Commenting on the contention of 
Frederic Sammond, attorney for the 
company, that the company is entitled 
to include in its rate base, property 
originally installed to meet customer 
service demands, even though the prop- 
erty is not now in use, Mr. Wilkie 
quoted a Louisiana Supreme Court deci- 
sion this year to the effect that “stock- 
holders of a utility have no right to 
expect the public to underwrite their 
securities.” 

Dividends are paid as compensation 
for risk incurred, Mr. Wilkie said. If 
the company and its stockholders are to 
saddle the risk of property becoming 
excessive upon the customers then the 
rate of return should be reduced, Mr. 
Wilkie argued. 

He said the commission was justified 
legally in cutting exchange rates for 
lecal service without adjusting long 
distance rates of the company. If the 
company is not satisfied with its long 
distance rates, let it apply for an in- 
crease, said Mr. Wilkie. The commis- 
sion’s job is to see that one class of 





customers does not pay the freight f 
another class, he argued. 

The commission also heard brief oral 
arguments in a rehearing granted the 
company on the commission’s recent or- 
der denying the company’s application 
for authority to shift $500,000 of state 
social security taxes paid last sprin 
onto customers in the form of a su 
charge on their bills. 

The commission, after the Septemb: 
20 rehearing, took the surcharge case 
under advisement to decide whether to 
affirm or modify its recent order of 
denial. 

P. H. Porter, acting counsel for th« 
commission, urged the commission to 
affirm its denial. He pointed out that 
the company had practically admitted 
that no emergency exists and that in 
the general rate case the final order of 
the commission had found compan) 
rates to be sufficient even after an or 
dered 8 per cent reduction. An addition 
to existing company rates, Mr. Porte 
contended, could not now be authorized 
prior to deduction of the 8 per cent cut 
ordered. 

vv 
Allan Brooks, Secretary of 


Massachusetts Commission 

Allan Brooks, administrative secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Department 
of Public Utilities since 1919, and con- 
nected with the commission’s _ staff 
since 1904, has been unanimously 
elected secretary of the department in 
place of the late Andrew A. High- 
lands. Mr. Brooks, who is well known 
in regulatory circles, was the author 
of “A Compilation of Gas and Electric 
Laws in Massachusevu.. , published in 
1923 and revised in 1929. 


Public and Semi-Public 


Telephones Disconnected 


Disconnection of public and semi-pub- 
lic telephones in approximately 35 Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., business establishments 
was begun September 13 by the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. 

E. N. McCall, district manager, an- 
nounced the company would carry out 
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the program it started about a month 
ago of removing telephones in business 
houses that have been made available 
for use by the public. These telephones 
will be relocated in less accessible loca- 
tions. Where an inaccessible location is 
not available, the coin box telephone 
will be substituted. 

Chancellor Frank H. Dodge, Friday, 
September 10, dismissed a suit by the 
city of Little Rock for an injunction to 
prevent the company from cutting off 
service to the firms. 

The company notified the business 
firms that it planned to carry out its 
program. 


vv 
Darien (N. Y.) Telephone Co. 


Files Reduced Rates 

The Darien Telephone Co. has filed 
revised rates with the New York Pub- 
lie Service Commission which are es- 
timated to save subscribers of the 
company about $400 annually. The 
lower rates were to become effective 
October 1 in the entire territory of 
the company which includes the vil- 
lages of Darien and Corfu and sur- 
rounding rural areas in 
County, New York. 

A reduction of $5 a year is made 
in the rate for individual line resi- 
dence service and a reduction of $4 a 
year is made in the rate for four- 
party residence service. The individ- 
ual residence rate is reduced from $35 
to $30 a year and the four-party resi- 
dence rate is reduced from $28 to $24 
a year. Reductions are also made in 
service connection charges. 

The reductions, which are the re- 
sult of negotiations conducted by the 
commission, reduces the company’s re- 
turn to 6 per cent a year. 
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JOHN C. LARKIN & COMPANY 
Consulting 
Accountants and Engineers 
Specializing in a Professional Service to 
Telephone Utilities Covering the Field of 
Accounting and Engineering 
Chamber of Commerce Building 
Syracuse, New York 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH and BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








Summary of Commission 


Rulings and Hearings 
Federal Communications Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

August 20: Telephone division adopt- 
ed order granting the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. authority 
to supplement existing facilities be- 
tween Fitchburg and Greenfield, Mass. 

August 20: Telephone division adopt- 
ed order granting the Bell Telephone 
Co. of Pennsylvania authority to sup- 
plement existing facilities between 
Fairchance and Smithfield, Pa. 

August 20: Telephone division adopt- 
ed orders granting authority to the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. and the Southern New England 
Telephone Co. to supplement existing 
facilities between Providence, R. I. and 
Danielson, Conn.; to the Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. to supple- 
ment existing facilities between Chip- 
ley and Panama City, Fla.; and to the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 
of West Virginia to supplement exist- 
ing facilities between Shepherdstown 
and Martinsburg, W. Va. 

August 25: Telephone division adopt- 
ed order granting the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. of Virginia 
authority to supplement existing facili- 
ties between Fairfax and Falls Church, 
Va. 

August 25: Telephone division adopt- 
ed order granting the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. of Baltimore 
City authority to supplement existing 
facilities (1) between Middletown and 
Knoxville and (2) between Middletown 
and Brunswick, within the state of 
Maryland. 

August 25: Telephone division adopt- 
ed order granting the Bell Telephone 
Co. of Pennsylvania and the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. authority 
to supplement existing facilities be- 
tween Reading and Lancaster, Pa. 

August 25: Telephone division adopt- 
ed order granting the Columbia Utili- 
ties Co. of California, Ltd., authority 
to construct a telephone toll line be- 
tween Stronghold and Perez, Calif. 

September 1: Telephone division 
adopted orders granting the New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. authority to supplement existing 
facilities between Brattleboro and 
White River Junction, Vt.; to the Ches- 
apeake & Potomac Telephone Co. of 
Virginia authority to supplement ex- 
isting facilities between Leesburg and 
Lovettsville, Va.; and to the Michigan 
Bell Telephone Co. and the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. authority to 
supplement existing facilities between 
Pontiac and Flint, Mich. 

September 8: Chief Examiner Davis 
G. Arnold recommended grant to 
Thorne Donnelley, Lake Bluff, Ill., for 
new coastal harbor telephone station 
to operate on frequency 2514 kilocycles, 
700 watts, unlimited time. 

September 8: Telephone division au- 
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POSITIONS WANTED 





POSITION WANTED—By telephone 
man, 20 years’ experience as wire chiel, 
switchboard man No. 12 and No. 14 type 
Printer maintenance CAX . Strowger- 
Automatic; also outside maintenance. Can 
give references. Address 8659, care of 
TELEPHONY. 


POSITION WANTED—15 years’ 
experience in supervisory capacity; tele- 
phone and telegraph installation, main- 
tenance and engineering with major com- 
panies; 2 years’ sales experience. Locate 
any where Address 8658, care of 
TELEPHONY. 


RURAL EXCHANGE—Chief operator 
experience; widow with daughter; refined 
personality; good health. Desire place 
with Christian people, living quarters. 
Middle states; consider anywhere. Best 
references. Address 8636, care of TEL- 
EPHONY. 
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| all cable faults (except opens). 














Locate cable trouble with the CANTY 
FAULT FINDER. This new cable test- 
er operates on two dry cells and locates 
There 


| are two binding posts for lead wires to 


| 
| 


bad cable pairs. Adjustment of tone is 


| simple,—move lock nut up or down. Size 
| 3°x4"x7”. No telephone exchange should 


be without the CANTY FAULT FIND- 
ER. Price $12.50 postpaid complete, 
less head set. Address 


JERRY CANTY, Hopkins, Mo. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





COMPETENT, reliable power and tele- 
phone man desires permanent location as 
wire chief, test board man or any combi- 
nation power and telephone work. Thirty 
years’ experience; sober, reliable. Come 
any time, any place. Address 8663, 
care of TELEPHONY. 


ZO 


WANTED—Cable splicing and switch- 
board work. Twenty years’ experience with 
Bell and Independent companies. Have 
testing equipment. Best of references. Will 
go anywhere and handle any job, large or 
small. Address 8628, care of TELEPHONY. 





15 YEARS’  experience—Construction, 
cable-splicing, trouble shooting, mainte- 
nance inside and outside plant; desire one- 
man plant, preferably Middle West. Good 
references. Address 8629, care of TeEL- 
EPHONY. 





ACCOUNTANT OR AUDITOR de- 
sires position with Independent telephone 
company. 18 years’ experience in all 
branches of telephone accounting. Can give 
A-l references. Investment considered. 
Address 8630, care of TELEPHONY. 





POSITION WAN TED — Manager- 
Troubleman, 10 years’ experience on C. B. 
and Magneto plants. Go anywhere. Any- 
thing considered. P. O. Box 13, Milford, 
Iowa. 





CABLE-SPLICER, good on locating 
and clearing all cable trouble. Good switch- 
board man and trouble-shooter. Can give 
results instead of excuses. Have complete 
testing equipment. Address 8662, care of 
TELEPHONY. 


| the chief examiner to be held in th 
| fices of the district attorney, post office 


| on petition 





| Telephone Co. for 
| Philo and Tolono, 
| ule I. C. C. No. 2 rendered by the com- 
| pany. 


| Wellington 
| invading its Oberlin exchange area. 


thorized the long lines department of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. to proceed with the construction 
and installation of an additional trans- 
mitter at Dixon, Calif., for the purpose 
of providing a second public radio-tele- 
phone circuit between San Francisco 
and Honolulu. 

October 6: 


Further hearing before 


of- 
house 


and court building, Cleveland, 


| Ohio, to determine whether the Cham- 


paign Telephone 
comes under the 
commission. 
October 8: Further hearing before 
the chief examiner to be held at the 
offices of the Federal Communications 
Commission, new federal building, De- 
troit, Mich., to determine whether the 
Tri-County Telephone Co., South Ha- 
ven, Mich., comes under the jurisdiction 


Co., Urbana, ( 


J )hio, 
jurisdiction of 


the 


| of the commission. 


Illinois Commerce Commission 

September 20: The Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. has filed a schedule of rates 
for providing individual and two-party 
service in the Lake Springfield area 
and expected approval of the plan by 
October 1. 

September 23: The Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. has filed a schedule offering 
generally throughout its territory, sta- 
tion auxiliary signals of both audible 
and visual types. 
September 28: 

complaint of 


Hearing in Chicago 
Edward M. Flavin 


on 


| against the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
| as to certain 
| pany 


defendant com- 
telephone rates in 


rules of 
covering 
Chicago. 
September 28: Hearing in Chicago 
of George Myers, et al., 
against the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
and the Illinois Commercial Telephone 
Co., for an order directing the respon- 
dents herein to consolidate their lines 
or circuits extending along the highway 
between the city of Earlville and vil- 


| lage of Leland, La Salle County. 


September 28: 
in the matter of 
in rates by the 


Hearing in Chicago 
a proposed advance 
Champaign County 
telephone service in 
stated in rate sched- 


September 29: Hearing in Chicago 


| on complaint of Henry A. Proesel et al. 


against the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 


| as to rates for telephone service in ad- 
| jacent exchanges to complainants as 


subscribers in the County of Cook, 


amended complaint filed. 
Massachusetts Department of 
Public Utilities 


September 23: Hearing resumed rel- 


| ative to the New England Telephone & 
| Telegraph Co. i 


revising connection 
charges at close of the year. 
Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
September 20: Order issued direct- 


| ing the Wellington Telephone Co. to 
| discontinue 
| territory served by the Northern Ohio 


furnishing service in the 
Telephone Co. The Northern Ohio com- 
pany had previously filed application 
with the commission charging that the 
company was. unlawfully 


Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

September: Southwesterr Bell Tele- 
phone Co. filed application for rate in- 
creases in 14 cities in the state of 


| Oklahoma. 


TELEPHONY 








